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Tue ECONOMY continues to oper- 
ate at generally high levels with employ- 
ment and income being maintained at 
or near peak rates. Industrial output, 
at about last June’s record high, reflects 
trends. Ad- 


justments are underway in some indus- 


a combination of mixed 


tries, particularly steel and autos, to 


trim more in line with 


demand while in other industries such 


operations 
as chemical paper, and food, output Is 
being maintained or is expanding. 
developments were 
spotty The 
number of employees on nonfarm pay- 


Employment 
as the winter closed out. 
rolls in March was at the seasonally 
adjusted total of 52% million, down 
somewhat from January and February, 


The reduction in March centered chiefly 


but 1.2 million above March a year ago. 
in contract construction as the usual 
late winter pickup in outside work was 
interrupted by the 
Changes in manufacturing employment 


severe weather. 
from the Febr uary rates were generally 
small for the major industries. Total 
factory employment in March was up 
3 percent from a year ago. The number 
of persons on private nonmanufacturing 
payrolls other than construction was 
off somewhat in March due to reduc- 
tions in retail trade and service estab- 
lishments. There substantial 
pickup in employment of Government 
workers preparatory to the taking of 


was a 


the decennial census. 


Income and buying high 


The flow of personal income was at a 
record rate in March, up a little from 
February. Most components showed 
small changes, after seasonal adjust- 
ment. Wage payments in total were 
little changed with decline in 
commodity producing industries, 


some 


By the Office of Business Economics 


mostly due to cuts in construction 
activity and in auto plants, about offset 
by an increase in Government payrolls. 
For the first 3 months of 1960, personal 
income averaged $393 billion, $9 billion 
above last high 
point, and $21 billion above the first 
Most of this 


been in 


spring’s pre-strike 


quarter of last year. 


year-to-year gain has wages 


and salaries, with advances 


distributed on an industrial basis. 


widely 


Sales of retailers were little changed 
during the first quarter, holding at a 
monthly rate of $18 billion, somewhat 
higher than the fourth quarter season- 
ally adjusted rate. Spring purchasing 
is being affected by the late date of 
Easter this year, but after allowance 
for this factor, it appears that depart- 
ment store sales in late March and early 
April were well above the seasonally 
adjusted February pace, and also com- 
Sales 


also subject to strong 


pared favorably with a year ago. 
of apparel stores 
seasonal influences—appear to have 
held steady in the most recent period, 
and for the first 3 months of the year 
the fourth 


from the 


moderately above 


and up 5 


were 
quarter percent 
vear-ago rate. 

For other lines of soft goods, retail 
buying in the early months of the year 
advanced to new high ground, with 
purchasing well above last year’s figures 
for all major lines of business. 

Among durable goods lines, the fea- 
ture of retail sales has been the steady 
purchasing of new cars in the early 
months of this year at a rate up sub- 
stantially from last year. Furniture 
and appliance store sales in the first 
quarter of the year, while slightly ahead 
of a year ago, have been tending down- 
ward from the high reached last spring. 
The lumber and hardware group had 
a relatively slow March this year, but 


so far in 1960, the year-to-year com- 
parison with 1959 shows little change. 


Manufacturers’ shipments up 
E I 


Manufacturers generally maintained 
a record volume of sales in the early 
months of this year with the February 
total about 10 percent above a year ago. 
Except for moderate declines in ship- 
electrical 


primary metals, 


fc 0d 


ments by 


machinery and companies, im- 
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Capital investment rising 
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proved February 
by all major industi 

Incoming business for manuf 
was also well sustained throug 
better than 2 


Howeve new orders Vi 


ruary, percent aboy 
year ago. 
hipments Te) t} 


somewhat short of 


backlogs were off from their rece 
high achieved last fall. Fel 
filled orders were \ 
for the machine 
lower in the 
transportation 
A sizable port 
output in recent 
building of u 
ally adjusted 
end of February 
began to ris 
$4 billion from 
currently just 
point, althou 
the 1957 


ventories during 


pr riod 


lion—was not s« 
ing 2 months b 

ed in durabl 

purchased matel 
noticeably follow 

steel produ tio! 

no further gait 

in process and 

tributed about 
accumulation 

ventories held by durable goods 
ducers have shown about the same 


| ] r 


of increase in the last 12 months 


I low 
] 


ever, among nondurable goods fi 


goods in process have beld st 
the year, and the $1 billion iners 


their inventories was accounted for by 


materials and fit shed woods in about 


equal proportions 


Construction activity lower 


has 
and for 


Construction activity tended 
downward in early 1960, 
months of the 


? 


first 3 
put in place was off about 6b percent 


year tots | value 


from the high of last spring. 
the major forms of public construction 
were sizably below the year-ago pace.] 
Private construction was mode rately 
higher over the 12-month period, but 
industrial and commercial building for 
private accounts was up almost one- 
fifth from the first 
This was offs« in rood part by dec li 


tendencies with 


juarter of last year. 
ing 


respect to work done 


the 


IMost of 


OF CURRENT BUSINESS 
Private non- 
March 
ged from the February season- 


esidential building. 


starts m were 


rm housing 
une ha 


ally adjusted annual rate of 1.1 million. 
For the first quarter as a W hole, the rate 


was one-sixth below that of a year ago. 


Farm prices move up 


rall, prices paid by consumers 
last fall; in 


prices 


eld steady since 
ule channels however, 
ed upward in 1960, largely 
some rebound in farm prices 


reached their 1959 low last 


ner service prices have been 
supply the principal upward pressure 


final markets. In February, these 
iore than 3 percent above a year 
On the food 


led downward into February and 


other hand prices 


prices in recent months were 
movement ol 
for the 


higher 


livestoc Ik, 


ecent upward 


prices most part 
farm 


The 


ndex early April had recovered 


from prices, 


larly fo farm 


virtually all of the decline since last 
il] well below 
the 


rie ral 


spring; it was, however, st 
the recent high point reached in 
Th 


picture of recent rec overy follow ing’ an 


first part of 1958. same grt 


extended decline occurred in wholesale 


food prices although t':o swings in both 
directions were not so wide 

Wholesale prices of other commodi- 
ties have undergone little net movement 
the | 


currently 


i@ year 
half perce 
ubber 


since turn of t 
than one 


less 


above a year ago. sumber and 1 


prices have been adjusted 


In the latter case 


downward 


since last summer. 
in the 


ent 


prices have dropped ippret 


half of 1959 an e re 


second 
levels still 
The 


apparel and for metal 


ago. 
ind 
und 


move 


averaged 
group indexes 
other metal products 
upward 

\ broad 
fuel, 
and 


range ¢ 
covering pow 
voods. 


LODAC- 


furniture other 
chemicals, nonmetalli 


laneous 


tended 


co and beverages, i 


items, have either held idy o1 


downward over the past year 


Growth in Personal Income 


progress 


Py RSONAL income has reached new 
hs in recent months At a first- 
annual rate of $393 billion, the 

il was 6 percent above a year ago 
\ limited setback in the third quarter 
last year, at the time of the steel 
rike, was more than made good in 
the fourth quarter by an advance of $6 
With the post-strike rebound 


billion 
in production continuing, a gain of 
similar size featured the opening quarter 
of the year 

The monthly pattern so far in 1960 
has been influenced by the initial rapid 


tapering of 


current 


advance and subsequent 
activity in steel and auto manufacturing 
and rail transportation. The contrac- 
tion in farm income is also visibie in 
the course of the total. In most other 
industries a moderate expansion is 


continuing. 


Trend of disposable income 


The rising flow of personal income 
has contributed, through higher tax 


yields, to a improvement 
in the fiscal position of the Government 
the low By far the 

part of it, however, has 
the di posable 


consumers, and consumption outlays 


since rece ssion 


largest rone 
to raise income of 
have moved up accordingly 
Recent 
part to cyclical and other 
The 


disposable income reflects also the 


advances have been due in 
transitory 
level of 
con- 
tinued for 
a longer term uptrend which has per- 
sisted all through the postwar period. 
This trend from the secular 
growth of the economy and an asso- 
advance in average 


factors. current high 


influence of forces making 


stems 


steady 
It has dominated the move- 


ciated 
earnings. 
ment of income even during cyclical 
swings in this period, since the various 
stabilizing factors frequently noted in 
the Survey have largely shielded con- 
sumer income from the _ effects 
of short-term changes in prodtctive 


activity. 
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With a notably the 
check last summer and a brief cyclical 
dip in the 1957-58 
posable income rose consistently from 
throughout the 
At annual rates, 
$300 billion before 


rose above $325 billion 


lew exceptions 


winter of dis- 


quarter to quarter 
decade of the 1950’s. 
the total 
1957 opened 
a year ago and is currently approaching 

billion 


close to $5 billion quarterly since the 


passed 


$350 Gains have averaged 


present cycli al upswing got underway. 
These 


by rising prices 


were accompanied 


“havances 


for consumer goods 
and especially for consumer services 


Most of the 


howevel 


income gain has been real, 
Kor the 


period tl year, the 


January-March 
real 


aggregate 


purchasit power of consumers was 


up over 4 percent from a year ago and 


| 


was al the opening quarter of 1957 


Ove 


by close to one tenth 


Rebound in payrolls 


The ris 


fourt! urter of last year has cen- 


pe rsonal income since 
thie 
tered in payrolls. In part this pattern 
was assoc! d with the recovery from 
stemmed from 


Such 


strike In part it 


the cyclical expansion income 


fluctuatio enerally tend to be con- 


centrated pavrolls, because the total 
of personal income is 
stabilized u the the 
il tendency of transfer pay- 


ol othe 


short run by 


contracvcic: 
the relative insensitivity 


aT 
aie 


ments 
of interest, dividends, and proprietors’ 
income as a whole to swings in general 
business 
Though W Lore 
ments generally 


and salary disburse- 


for 


personal 


account around 


two-thirds of all income, 
during each of the 
close to 85 percent of the overall gain 
from this 


The relatively vigorous 


past two years 


in the total has come 


income share 
expansion in wages and salaries has 
now about restored the percentage 
bore to 
the 


con- 


relationship which payrolls 


total 

1959 This 
siderably altered in the 
swing, the ratio having reached a 7-year 


prior to 
had 


business down- 


personal income 


been 


recession 


low in early 1958 
Industry pattern of payroll gains 


The marked gains registered in pay- 
rolls and employment since the closing 
quarter of 1959 centered largely in those 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


industries which were most affected, 
directly or indirectly, by the steel strike. 
The rebound in these areas was very 
rapid, as production of steel rose and 
supplies became plentiful. 

To bring out the longer term cyclical 
and growth patterns that are operative 
in the current situation, three groups of 
major industries may be distinguished. 
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The first group, consisting of utilities, 
services, finance and government, has 
shown a fairly consistent record of pay- 
roll expansion for the past several years. 
The second includes trade, construction, 
the nondurable 
goods and materials. 
These industries have been character- 
ized by a limited decline during the re- 
cession followed by relatively prompt 
recovery. The final group comprises 
metal producing and using industries, 
In the recession 


manufacture of 
construction 


and 


mining, and railroads. 
these showed their usual cyclical sensi- 


tivity; their subsequent course has been 
mixed, though all were directly affected 
by the work stoppage in steel 

The largest relative advance over the 
entire period since early 1957 has oc- 
curred in the first group of industries 
Annual gains on the order of 5 to 8 per- 
cent, measuring from the first quarter 
of each year to the first quarter of the 
next, have meant a cumulative expan- 
the 


over past 


This 
compares with a 15-percent increase in 
the payroll total for all industries com- 


sion of about one-fifth 


three years in most of these lines. 


bined 
The second group had more than re- 
covered from the recession by the first 


1959 Further expansion 


quarter of 


followed, though in the case of non- 


durables manufacturing activity leveled 
Payrolls in most of 
10 to 15 


off after midyear 
these industries are currently 
percent above prerecession levels. 
In metals and related industries, a 
payroll drop of one-sixth during the re- 
cession had been only partially canceled 
as 1959 opened, With the sharp ad- 


vance last recovery was gener- 
ally complete in metals, machinery and 
auto fol- 


lowed after midyear in some of these 


spring, 


manufacturing Declines 


lines, but were more than made good 
Much 


less strength has been apparent in other 


by the opening quarter of 1960. 
metal-related industries Factory pay- 
rolls in nonauto transportation equip- 
have declined during the past 
Railroad and mining 


ment 
several quarters 
payrolls, though up sharply from the 
lows reached in the strike period, are 
still not much above the recession levels 
of early 1958. 


Employment and average earnings 
The steel strike and the subsequent 
rebound in production, like the cyclical 
swing since 1957, have affected payrolls 
primarily through changes in 
employment. Other 
pay rates in general, and em- 


wage- 
worker payroll 
factors- 

ployment of 
moved consistently upward under the 
Among 


salaried workers—have 
influence of longer-term trends. 
the trend factors involved are the con- 
tinuing improvement in efficiency of 
labor utilization and the postwar shift 
from employment. 
The latter was examined for manufac- 


turing in the December 1959 Survey. 


wage to salaried 





In the earlier stages of the current 
cyclical rise the principal factor in the 
increase of total payrolls was the up- 
trend in average earnings 
Some lengthening of the work week 
was involved in the earnings improve- 


See chart 


ment, along with advances in average 
rates of pay. Higher employment also 
made an important contribution 
During the first half of 1959 employ- 
ment became the primary factor in the 
payroll gain, as hiring was stepped up 
in most and in all 
the major durables, as well as in trad 


nondurables lines 
and contract construction. 

After the 
continued, 
areas of steel, mining, and transporta 
tion: A in pay- 
rolls reflected mainly 
growth in employment, and to a lesse1 
extent the uptrend in average earnings 

The movement thus far in 1960 has 
Payroll 


featured 


midyear same pattern 


the strike-affected 


outside 


further rise in 


the 


limited 
continuing 


change at he 


the 


been mixed. 
turn of the 
employment and overtime work in the 
steel-making and steel-consuming in- 
dustries. As the first 
gressed, these tendencies became less 
important. remained 
generally strong, however, and further 


hicher 


y ear 


quarter pro- 


Employment 
increases in average hourly earnings 
were evident, particularly in the dis- 
tributive and service industries 


Proprietors’ income 

The net income of nonfarm business 
and professional proprietors is currently 
about 8 percent above the best quarters 
of 1957. During the past two years it 
has displayed a 
the general experience of the distribu- 
lines in 


} 


ad y rise, reflecting 


tive, construction and servicé 
which unincorporated enterprises are 
most common. 

Income of farm proprietors is down 
Short run changes in 


difficult to 


so far this year 


farmers’ net income are 
appraise, partly because of the influence 
of strong seasonal factors. Following 


a countercyclical rise from 1957 to 
1958, there 
squeeze resulting from lower receipts 
coupled with higher expenses. While 
farm production continued at record 


levels, gross incomes mirrored the lower 


has been a net income 


prices received for crops and livestock 
and the discontinuance of the acreage 
reserve program 
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Other incomes 

Also contributing to the growth of 
perso! al income in the current period, 
as throughout the past decade, has been 
from 
other 


the uptrend in interest income 


bank deposits, securities and 


investments. These earnings have in- 
creased with the expanding volume of 
debt held by individuals, and in recent 
years show the influence of a general 
upward tendency in interest rates. 
Largely independent of short-term 
swings in the level of economic activity, 
interest income has been rising at a rate 
on the order of 10 percent per year. 
Dividends have likewise shown a strong 
resistance to cyclical changes, but the 
uptrend in these has been considerably 
more moderate. 

Social security and other transfer 
payments have played a key role in the 
course of personal income and outlay 
both in the short run and secularly. 
Compensating the movements of pro- 
duction income over the cycle, un- 
have 


flow. 


insurance benefits 
the 


very 


employment 
stabilize income 


substantial 


served to 
At the 


longer-term growth in old-age pension 


same time, a 


April 1960 


income has accompanied the extension 
of coverage, upward adjustment in 
scale of benefits, and relatively rapid 
growth of population in the age brackets 
concerned since World War II. 
Old-age pensions and unemployment 
benefits under the Social Security Act 
currently account for around half of all 
transfer payments. Disbursements of 
other social insurance funds including 
pensions of employees, 
workmen’s compensation, and railroad 


government 


retirement benefits are also important 


in the total, as are payments under 
unfunded programs for special types of 
public assistance and veterans’ benefits. 

At $27 billion, the first-quarter annual 


well 
1958 


rate of transfer payments was 


above recession levels. During 
there were increases in payments both 
insurance and for 
old-age The total fell off 


somewhat as unemployment insurance 


for unemployment 


pensions. 


claims declined in late 1958 and early 
1959 with the improvement in general 
business. Subsequently the disloca- 
tions resulting from the strike 


brought a temporary bulge toward the 


steel 


end of 1960 which has since receded. 


Industrial Production Patterns 


DESPITE developing cross currents, 

lustrial production has continued at 
high rates during the first quarter of 
1960, 8 percent above early last vear. 
Following the resumption of operations 
in steel mills early in November, the 
recovery in output was rapid and by 
January it had surpassed the earlier 
high of June 1959. Before the close of 
the quarter, production rates were eas- 
ing in some industries. 

The seasonally-adjusted production 
index for the first quarter as a whole 
averaged 110 percent of the 1957 based 

This represented a rise of 6 
t from the fourth quarter and 1 
above the high second quarter 


period 
perce! 
percent 
of 1959 

The output rise from the fourth to 
the first quarter reflected in large part 
the recovery, particularly in automo- 
biles and steel, from the effects of the 


steel strike. These two industries com- 


bined accounted for roughly three- 
fourths of the first quarter advance in 
total industrial production and for an 
even higher proportion of the increase 
in the durable goods group. 

In general, production rates for most 
major industries for the quarter as a 
whole were at or close to their peaks. 
For some product lines, output exceeded 
consumption as business firms moved 
to replenish inventories. With inven- 
tories of steel and motor vehicles rapidly 
rebuilt, production schedules in recent 
weeks have been adjusted downward to 
bring output more in line with current 
requirements. 

Divergent trends 

The shift in the production pattern 
over the year for the broad as well as 
the individual industry groups is pic- 
tured in the accompanying chart. As 
can be noted, divergent trends have 
characterized the course of output of 
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the major product groups since the high 


pre-strike levels of June 1959. Output 
continued upward in six industries, in- 
cluding the important machinery and 
chemical groups. Industries operating 
below earlier highs included four dura- 
ble and two nondurable manufacturing 
industries and in two cases—aircraft 
and other equipment and petroleum 
refined products—current production 
rates were below the year ago volume. 


Auto output reduced 


In the automobile industry, cutbacks 
in the daily average rate of assemblies 
of passenger cars and trucks were made 
in February and March. Completions 
in these 2 months, however, were large 
and only moderately below January. 
In early April, production was below 
the March rate 

For the first quarter, more than 2.3 
million units were turned out, half again 
as large as in the previous quarter, 
nearly one-fourth higher than the year 
ago volume, and about equal to the 
high output of the comparable period 
of 1955 

Consumer purchases of new passen- 
ger cars in the January-March period 
were well ahead of the year ago volume 
Nevertheless, the fast buildup in output 
exceeded sales by a wide margin so that 
stocks of new cars in the hands of retail 
dealers mounted very rapidly after the 
first of the year and at the end of March 
were at a record high for this time of 
the year. Current production sched- 
ules, however, have been brought into 
closer balance with retail deliveries. 


Steel output also lower 


The production adjustment in the 
steel industry, which supplies more than 
20 percent of its total output to pro- 
parts, 

auto 


ducers of motor vehicles and 
coincided the reduction in 
manufacturing. In mid-April, 


operations were sharply below the high 


with 
steel 


January rate 

For the first quarter as a whole, the 
steel industry turned out the largest 
volume of and castings ever 
produced in a three-month period 
over 34% million tons—nearly 1 million 
tons higher than the previous top 
registered in the second quarter of last 


ingots 


year. 
The flow of finished steel to consum- 
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ing markets in the first quarter totaled 
about 24 million tons of mill products— 
an annual rate of 96 million tons, or 
well above the rate of consumption. 
In other years of high industrial output 
and consumption—1955 through 1957— 
shipments ranged between 80 and 85 
million tons of finished steel. 

During the December-February pe- 
riod, takings of finished steel by the auto 
industry for immediate consumption 
and for inventory buildup were at a 
record rate, equal to about 22 million 
tons on an annual basis. This com- 
pares with receipts of 18.7 million tons 
for the full year 1955 when the auto 
industry produced well over 9 million 
passenger cars and trucks. 

Producers of primary nonferrous 
metals operated at a higher rate in the 
first quarter of this year following 
reduced activity partly induced by work 
stoppages in the latter part of 1959. 
The copper industry, still slowly re- 
covering from the longest work stoppage 
on record, stepped up output as plants 
resumed operations. Although pro- 
duction in February was substantially 
increased it was far below the exception- 
ally high rate of early 1959. Sizable 
production increases were also registered 
for lead and zine while aluminum out- 
put held steady at last year’s rate. 
Additional aluminum lines were 
reactivated in March and April. 
metals 


pot 
Inventories of nonferrous 
held by producers and fabricators were 
on the whole sharply reduced in the 
fall months currently still 
low relative to mill operations. 


and are 


Machinery advances 

Machinery manufacturing firms, 
benefiting from the expansion in busi- 
ness outlays for new plant and equip- 
ment expenditures, are producing at 
high rates. For the machinery group 
as a whole, output in January and 
February was 3 percent above June 
and one-sixth than the like 
period a year ago. Some product 
industrial machinery, store and 
equipment, electronics, and 
are better 


higher 


lines 
office 
communications 
than average strength. 

Output of railroad rolling stock 
freight and passenger cars and diesel- 
electric locomotives— picked up from 
the slowdown of late 1959 though the 


showing 


5 


January-February volume was still 
below earlier highs. Unfilled orders 
for freight cars are substantially above 
a year ago. 

In aircraft and related products, 
lower activity stems largely from prob- 
lems involved in the shift from manned 
aircraft to missile work. Total back- 
logs in this industry are large and 
represent over a year’s work at the 
current rate of shipments. 


Consumer household goods 
Production of home goods was excep- 
tionally high in the October-December 


period of last year, aided by the turning 
out of a large volume of room air con- 


Production Pattern 
Industrial output continues high 
Industry trends mixed 
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6 
ditioners. With consumer demand for 
household 

steady at last year’s rate, producers’ 


goods holding relatively 


sed and current out- 


inventories increa 


put schedules have been moderately 


reduced. Output in January and Feb- 
ruary while below the peak 4th quarter 
rate was still substantially above the 
year earlier pace 
Accompanying last year’s 
output 
home appliances by manufacturers and 
the « nd of Febru: ry, 


record 


build-up of stocks of 


was a 


distributors. At 


combined stocks of five large ticket 


items—refrigerators, 
ranges, washing machines, and drvers 


reezers, electric 


were higher than a year ago though 
slightly below the carryovel t this 
same time in 1957 

Factory sales by radio and television 


producers early this year, on 


the other 





Bank Loans to Business 


Increases widespread in first quarter 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


hand, were about unchanged, seasonally 
from the October-December 
Radio output reflected a high 
volume built the in- 


dustry though March activity was at a 


adjusted, 
period 

for automobile 
lowerrate. Inventories are higher than 
a year ago and the same period of 1957. 


Nondurables steady 


In the nondurable goods segment, 
total output in January and February 
continued at a high rate with divergent 
the 


Production 


trends characterizing movements 


within the group. was 
higher than in June for 3 of the 5 groups 
shown in the chart. 

The steady growth in output of the 
the year re- 
extent the 


durable and 


chemica] industry over 
considerable 


both 


flected to a 
heavy demands by 
nondurable manufacturers for industrial 
chemicals—inorganic and organic chem- 
icals, including the fast-growing plastics 
and resin materials 

Output ofl food, beverages, and to- 
bacco products is currently at a record 
high all 3 


tributing to the rise since last 


with product groups con- 


June. 


Money 


Mon EY markets in early 1960 re- 
flected major shifts in supply-demand 
Private demands for 
high, but with the Federal 
fiscal 
the 

59 period to near balance at 


relationships 
credit 

Gover 
changed 


were 


ment’s position having 


from sizable deficits of 
the 1958 
the present time, there was a noticeable 
let-up in the overall pressure on money 
and costs of borrowing receded 
the 


‘ates, 


rate =] 
reached around 
Short-term 


their highs 
turn of the 


which had risen most rapidly in 1959, 


from 
vear. 


underwent the sharpest reaction early 
this year. Long-term rates also moved 


lower but to a less pronounced extent. 


Business credit demands advance 


Business needs for credit were higher 
in early 1960 under the pressure of 
enlarged fixed capital outlays and the 
rapid build-up of inventories. How- 
while the statistical evidence is 


yet at hand, it seems clear from 


ever, 


not 


April 1960 


the downside in 


petroleum 


On were 
refined the 
broad category of textiles, apparel, and 


output 
products and 
leather goods. In the latter category, 
all of the reduction in output occurred 
in textile and leather manufacturing. 
Following a sustained rise dating back 
to the spring months o! 1958, textile 
mill activity reached a peak in July 
1959 and in been 
stable at a rate moderately 


recent months has 
reduced 
from the earlier high. 

Although overall demand for refined 
petroleum products was upward during 
1959, continuing high and unbalanced 
inventories kept production schedules 
of refinery plants moving downward 
since the summer months of last year. 
In January and February, output was 
well below June and somewhat under 


the rate. The recent un- 


seasonable cold spell brought about a 


year ago 
significant improvement in the current 
fuel 


heating 


inventory position of light oil, 


largely used for residential 


purposes. Gasoline stocks have been 


rising at a somewhat faster rate than 


is usual for this time of yea 


and Capital Markets 


that 
the 
than 


the expanded volume of sales 
business saving was also higher in 
opening months of this year 
during the latter part of 1959. 
Bank borrowing has been especially 
heavy among metal fabricators, who 
the forefront of the 


the first three 


have been in in- 
ventory buildup. In 
firms 
loans at leading city banks by 


their 
S800 


months, these increased 
miilion, $300 million more than in the 
Other 
facturers have also increased their use 
of bank credit this year, for the 
industry grouping as a whole, the use 
of bank the first 
quarter increase since 1956. At that 


time, business was likewise engaged in 


same period last year. manu- 


and 


loans was largest 


a broadscale addition to working stocks. 

As may be seen from the accompany- 
ing chart, trade concerns also made 
greater use of bank funds in the opening 
months of the year. During January 
and February borrowing by these firms 
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April 


the 
March 


borrowing substantially exceeded that 


traced usual 


but 


less 


had 


seasonal 


more Ol 


pattern, in new 


in any recent yeal 


Among 


which 


other major groupings for 
bank loan 
asonal requirements appear 


business data are 
availabl Sé 
to have been dominant in the early 
months of this year. Commodity deal- 


ers made net repayments on loans 


which, 
the fall 
panies 
1960 


as usual, had expanded during 
finance com- 
reduced debt early 


this reflected in good part re- 


pe riod. Sales 


bank in 


financing operations, as new issues 


plac d with nonbank sources increased 
markedly 

Corporat ons 1mm general made rel- 
security 


months of the 


modest use of new 
the 
Flotations were about equal to 
both and debt 
During 1959 as a whole 
of 
totaled $9.6 billion, the lowest 
1955 and 
under the 1957 


f the 


1960 volume 


atively 
financing I early 
vear. 
a year ago in equity 
component 
corporat offerings new securities 
volume 
billion 


Exclud- 


since more than $3 


total volume. 


ing financial group, the 


issues O 


early of flotations was 


lower than a year ago, with most in- 


dustries undertaking reduced offerings. 


Consumer credit up 
The Natio 
their 


s households continue to 
from 
through of 


Total short- and intermediate- 


augment earnings current 


production use borrowed 


funds 
credit amounted to 


ceonsiumer 


billior at 


term 
$51 the end of February, 
usual at this season of 


billion, 


down less than 
the b it 
seventh 


$6.3 or 


With 


a more moderate pace—6 


year one- 


above a year ago. in- 


comes up at 
vear ago, the ratio of 
any 
how- 


from a 
to 


percent 


income is well above 


credit 


prior experience. Repayments, 


ever, are being well maintained and, of 
there 
durable goods assets behind this debt. 
On a seasonally adjusted annual rate 
basis, the 
installment debt was close to $5 billion 
in the first 2 of this year. 
This with an increase of 
$5% billion during 1959. The peak of 
last year’s expansion was reached last 


is an enlarged base of 


course, 


net extension of consumer 


months 


compares 


net 
billion. 


when extensions rose to 
a rate of During this 
period, the more generalized type of 


summer, 
$6! 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 
borrowing in the form of personal 
installment loans was being extended 
at an especially rapid rate—no doubt 
in part for 
funds on the part of persons affected 


due to need borrowed 


by the work stoppages. Such borrow- 
ing continued high through the end of 
the year, but more recently repayments 
have moved closer to new extensions 
and the 
substantially reduced. 

New borrowing directly tied to the 
purchase of 
remained close to the high established 


net expansion was thereby 


consumer durables has 





Borrowing by Persons 


Consumer installment credit 
continues to expand 
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in 1959, but with up 


somewhat, the net increase in such loans 


repayments 


in the early months of this year has 
fallen. Last spring and summer when 
use of this credit 
rapidly, the annual rate of increase was 
close to $4% billion. Shortages of new 
cars in the fall period were accompanied 
auto 


was rising most 


by reduced extensions of new 
loans, and borrowing to purchase other 
ry 
The early 
credit 


consumer goods leveled off. 
1960 step-up in of 
largely associated with improved sales 


use was 

of new cars. 
Noninstallment 

ment loans, charge accounts and service 


credit—single pay- 


credit—has also been tending upward 


over the past year, with the 12-month 


increase amounting to about $1 billion. 


Mortgage borrowing tapers 


Individuals are also borrowing heav- 
ily in connection with their housing 
As be in the 


accompanying however, new 


purchases. may seen 
chart, 
mortgage extensions have been tending 
downward since last summer, more-or- 
less in line with the tapered rate of 
With 


repayments on outstanding debt con- 


residential construction activ ity. 


tinuing their slow but steady upward 
trend, net new mortgage debt formation 
is down from the peak. Last year, 
debt on 1- to 4-family houses rose by 
the 


record, 


over $13 billion. or one-eighth, 


largest absolute increase on 
and a relative rate of expansion equal- 
ling that for 1956, when outstanding 
indebted ness The 


increase in early to be 


much lower. 


1960 


was 
appears 
running at a rate well below this 1959 
figure, and more in line with the pre- 
ceding year’s pace, when such debt 
was expanded by $10 billion. 

In the last vears, 
mortgage indebtedness has largely taken 
the form of with 
FHA-insured borrowing accounting for 
the VA-guaranteed mort- 
gage debt peaked in 1957 there 
repayment 


several increased 


conventional loans, 
remainder 
and 
has been a small net on 
such mortgages in the last 
Applications for FHA-VA backed mort- 


gage financing moved steadily down- 


two vears. 


ward in 1959 after reaching a high in 
the spring. 
The effective vield on FHA 


high 
discounts 


mort- 


gages rose to a new around 
the turn of the 


increased in secondary markets in line 


year, as 
with generally higher borrowing costs. 
There have been scattered reports of 
somewhat greater availability of mort- 
gage funds more recently but yields 
remain close to their highs. 


Government borrowing down sharply 


A major feature of recent money 
market developments been the 
sharply reduced requirements of the 
Federal Government 
revenues are usually high at this time 


has 
Government. 


of year because of seasonal bunching of 


Continued on page 22) 
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Nize Distribution of Personal Income, 1956-59 


Rer ‘LECTING the cyeli- 


cal upswing in economic ac- 
tivity, the flow of personal 
income 
attached individuals reached 
a record total of $362 billion 
in 1959. This $20 
billion, or 6 percent, 
than in 1958 and 8% 
above 1957. 

When distributed Office, Washi 25, D.C., 
the Nation’s 56 million fam- eee raf ages = 


and unattached individuals. 


The per-family average, it 





the estimates of the distribu- 
d family income presented in the April 1959 
BuSINESS. Included in the 
distributions for 1956 
and preliminary 1958 and 1959. Fora 

of sources and methods, the reader is referred 


, ros ’ the mean income 
nical Note in the April 1958 issue of the Survey and , ' -— - : 
nh th tine Matin dis- per family and 


entitled ‘“ the individual exceeded the aver- 


(U.S. 


ys up-to-date - P 
may be noted, is consider- 


ably higher than the earnings 
ver-em ployee 


to families and un- SurveY or CURRENT 


on a 
In 1959, 


are revised family income average 


for example, 
of $6,520 


unattached 


estimates for basis 


was pel 
Tecl 
supple 


were ini 


in which the income size 
Distribution in 
Printing 


A discus- 


more 
tiated, Income 
1944-50” 

1953, 
prewar changes in 
of the Office of 


tributions 


percent 
age annual earnings per em- 


ployee by almost $2,000 
(table 1). Part of the differ- 


United States, by Size Government 
65 cents). 


distribution is 


among gtor price 
income 


ort Business Economics on 


ilies and unattached indi- 
viduals, personal income 


1959 





In 


Output (U.S. Government Printing 


1958, price $1.50 


Office ence is explained by the fact 
that many families have more 





than one person working, and 





averaged $6,520 
Income per family was a 
$250 higher than the year 
$300 above the average for 1957 

When allowance is made for increases 
the 1958-59 ad- 


bout 


before and 


in consumer prices, 
vance in average real income per family 
and individual is found to have been 
Over the 4-year period 


the increase has 


3 percent. 
since 1955, 
1% percent per yea 

The distribution of personal 
Nation’s 45 million 


more 


averaged 


income 
in 1959 among the 
families (units of 
persons living toge 


two or related 


ther) and 11 million 


not 


individuals (persons 


unattached 
living with relatives) is shown in the 


The 
the pe 


accompanying chart bars at th 
left of the chart sl 
of families and individuals in each 
sonal income range, and at 
right the percentage 
income received by group. In 
interpreting the chart it ild be 
noted that the figures are preliminary, 
although they are believed to reflect 
the actual situation 
Comprehensive data from tax returns 
are not yet available for 1958 or 1959 
and the of income distribu- 
tion for those 2 years 
extended from 1957 tax-return-based 
figures by sample 

family incomes. All 


$ 


LOW reentace 
pel 
the 


total 


those 


of 


share 
each 


shot 


quite closely 


estimates 


have been 


survey data on 


of the 


figures 


presented here have been adjusted to 


with the family 
in the personal 


agree statistically 
income totals included 


series. 


income 


exceeds $6,500 


Family average income 
The 


and una 


largest concentration of families 
1959 
income range between $4,000 
located 

of 
contained 
family 


ttached individuals in 


was in the 
$6,000, in which were 
of 
units 


the 


and 


the total number con 


This 


pert ent 
sume! bracket 


both median 


modal and 
The mode, estimated at about 


1959, 


incomes 
represented the most 
the 
median, at approximately $5,300, was 
the that the distri- 
bution into two parts of equal num 
half individuals 


incomes 


$4.600 in 


frequent or usual family income; 


average divided 
ber the families and 
had the 
half had incomes above it. 
Another two-fifths of consumers were 
in the two income ranges adjoining the 
$4,000 to $6,000 bracket in the chart. 


below median and 


Twenty-one percent had personal in- 
come between $2,000 and $4,000, and 
18 percent received between $6,000 and 
The latter range included the 
income of $6,520, 
total income 
of families 


$8,000 
(mean) 
by dividing 
total number 


average 
obtained 
by the 


part by the inclusion in 
income of dividends, 
from self 
other types of personal 
addition the 
covered in the employee average 

In the the 


income bracket, percent 


interest, 
and 
in 


family 
earnings employment, 

income, 
to wages and salaries 
average 


of 
$8,000 


above 
10 


between 


range 
con- 
received and 
$10,000, and 14 percent had more than 
$10,000. At the lower end of the 
less than 14 percent received incomes 
under $2,000, many of were 
single consumers or farm !{ 

The distribution 
pitched higher on the income scale than 
the of families. As the 
chart indicates, about one-half of total 
family personal income accrued to the 
three-fourths of families and individuals 
The other 
the 
top 


sumers 
scale 


which 
‘families 
was 


of income 


distribution 


with incomes below $8,000 
distributed among 
the 


course, 


one-half was 


income with 


upper groups, 
income ranges 
for a much larger proportion of total 
income than of the total number of 
families and single consumers 

During 1959 there 
shift of families and individuals up the 
income scale, continuing the trend that 
has prevailed during the postwar period. 
Interrupted only in the recession years 
of 1949, 1954, and 1958, the number of 


accounting, of 


was a general 





April 1960 
families above $4,000 
increased in most years by about 1% to 
2% million. In 1959, 37 million con- 
sumer units had personal incomes over 
$4,000 as compared with 17 million in 
1947 (table 2). 

The upward shift of families and 
individuals into income brackets above 
$4,000 appears also, though substan- 
tially dampened, in the income size 
distribution figures after they have 
been corrected for the rise in consumer 
This correction has been made, 


with incomes 


prices. 
in approximate fashion, in table 3, 
where the implicit price deflator for 
consumption expenditures 
100) has been applied uniformly 


personal 
(1959 
to all income brackets. 
Annual increases in the number of 
consumer units in upper income brack- 
which had been arrested in 1958, 
appeared again last year. The number 
of families with more than $4,000 of 
real income in terms of 1959 prices 


ets, 


increased by 2 million between 1957 
and 1959, and by a total of 12% million 


since 1947 


Income before and after taxes 


Federal individual income tax liabil- 
ities of families and single consumers 
1959. This 

1957 and 
of families 


was 
1y58 
into 


averaged $640 in 
up from 
reflecting the shift 
higher tax-rate brackets that has accom- 
panied the advance in incomes. The 
exclude capital 


moderately 


tax liability figures 
gains taxes because the gains them- 
selves are not counted in measuring 
family income. State and local income 
taxes, which are also excluded, added 
only about $35 to the average family 
Federal tax bill last year. 

After-tax average family incomes in 
1929, 1947, and 1959 are compared in 
the second chart, 
before-tax incomes per family in the 
same 3 years. All of the income figures 
in the chart are expressed in terms of 
1959 dollars, in order to eliminate the 


which also shows 


effect of price increases. 

During the postwar period shown in 
the chart, average real family income 
advanced by almost one-fourth. On a 
before-tax income the family 
average (in terms of 1959 dollars) rose 
from $5,300 in 1947 to the $6,500 
already noted for last year. The over- 
all rate of increase in the 12 year period 


545013 —-60 2 


basis 
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Table 1.—Average Family Personal Income Before and After Federal Individual Income 


Tax Liability and Average Annual Earnings Per Full-Time Employee 





= == 


Number of 
families 
and unat- 
tached 
individuals 
(millions) 


Average (mean) personal income per family 
and unattached individual Average 
(mean) 
annual 
earnings 
per full- 
time em- 
ployee (in 
current 
dollars) 


| 

| 

a . --_———-| 
| 

| 


After tax 


Before tax 


vad 


In 1959 
dollars ! 


In current 
dollars 


In 1959 
dollars 


In current 
dollars 








1. The price indexes used as deflators are those employed in deflating the personal consumptio 


tional income accounts 


Source: U.S. Department of Cor 


was about the same on an after-income- 
tax basis, because reductions in Federal 
income tax offset by the 
upward shift of families into higher tax 
brackets. 

Before-tax income per family has 


rates were 


grown at an annual rate that averaged 
1% percent the 30 years. 
Coupled with a similar rate of growth 
in the number of families and single 


over past 


consumers, this meant that the rate of 
advance in the total flow of real 
(before-tax) family income has averaged 
3 percent per year since 1929. 

Reflecting the upswing in income tax 
liabilities introduced during World War 
II and the high level of taxes maintained 
in the postwar years, the 30-year rate 
of growth has been somewhat smaller 
in after-tax income. Since 1929, the 
flow of after-tax purchasing power to 
families and individuals has advanced 
at an annual rate that averaged 1% 
percent per year per family. 
Sources of income 

To provide information on the struc- 
ture of family incomes, and of recent 
changes in that structure, estimates 
have been developed for selected years 
of the distribution of each major type 
of income among broad family income 
brackets. The distributions, available 
for nonfarm families only, are shown in 
table 4 for 1952, 1955, and 1957. 

These estimates, which involve break- 
downs by both type and size of family 
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expenditure series in the na- 


imerce, Office of Business Economics 


of a 


annual income distri- 


income, are more approximate 
nature than the 
butions in which the only variable is 
income size. The breakdowns were 
developed by combining information 


from tax returns with data from sample 





Family Personal Income in 1959 


Distribution by income bracket 


Percent of 
Families and Percent of 
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surveys and other sources, and 
grating the results with totals for each 
which 


of the various of income 


had been derived independently in con- 


types 


structing the personal income series. 


For certain types of income, particu- 
larly transfer payments, interest, and 
income, the 
the distril 


ome bracket 


various items of nonmoney 


available information on 


tion by family 
incomplete. 
Despite their lin 
patterns of incom 
provide a reliable approximat 


variations in income structure 


families in diffe rent broad income 
es in that 


lhe 


Lhese pa 


ets, and of major ch 
accon 


ture in recent years 


ing chart summa! 


Average Family Personal Income 


In constant (1959) dollars 


Dollars 
8,000 


4,000 


broad personal 


terms of three 
brackets—under $4,000, $4,000 
$10,000, and $10,000 and ove! 
The 3 years were basically sim 
certain respects but differed in other 
A broad similarity existed in that wa 
and salaries comprized about four-fiftl 
of total income for nonfarm families 
the middle range be 
$4,000 and all 3 years 
Both below and above that range pay- 
,] is of 


rolls represented smal 
Transfer payments 


of 


income Lwee 


$10,000 in 


ler proportiot 
the income total! 
sOouTCe 


were an important second 


inte- 
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2.—Distribution of Consumer Units and Their Income by Family Income Level, 


Table 
1947 and 1955-59 


lividual gregate family p< 














Olfice of Busis 


he range below $4,000, al- for one-fourth in 1957 
pert) and business incomes offset by a decline il 
far from negli- the wage 


Above $10,000, in- 


coul ted for portance of 
ponent 
A large part of this 


plained by the « 


oportions. 


om property and _ business 


professional income) repre- hanges t 
the nonfarm families 


an $4,000. 


highly significant portion ol 


ome dividends in particular, U Familie 


relative importance from a few of this range, who ch 
points in the brackets below ceive a smaller proport 


tenth of total income income in the form of 


the than the 


to one 


t indicates category of group as a& W 


il d 


d salaries in that it 


rental income resembled nignelr income brack« ts 


showed of nonfarm families i 
millio 


Older age 


creased from 11 
1957. 
who are typically recipients of 


formed a larger 


Variation among income 


v less 


as a source of family income million in 


lid business dividends, 


income, 
nsters. payments proportion 


took place ol the group than in 1952 


between 1952 and 1957 was the growth 


major change that 

The broadened coverage of the social 
security programs, the rise in benefit 
the 


older aged persons, resulted in a tripling 


in the importance of transfer payments, 


ilarly old-age and survivors in- rates, and increased numbers of 


the 
Transfer payments ac- 


parti 
benefits, in income range 
er $4,000. 


counted for only one-eighth of total 


surance 
of total old-age and disability insurance 
payments under the Social Secur by Act 


family income in this range in 1952 and over the 5-year period, and also con- 


lable 3.—Distribution of Consumer Units by Real Income Level, 1947 


and 1956-59 
~ —SSS———S 
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tributed to the observed shift in family 
income composition. 

In the family income range above 
$10,000, the outstanding shift in income 
structure was the growth in relative im- 
portance of wages and salaries, account- 
ing for about one-half of the total income 
in the range in 1952 and over six-tenths 
in 1957. The shift stemmed in part 
from the movement of families up the 
income scale that has accompanied the 
Families with 
incomes above $10,000 comprised one- 


postwar rise in incomes. 


sixth of all nonfarm families in 1957, as 
compared with less than one-tenth in 
1952. Part of the shift, however, repre- 
sented an increase in the relative im- 
portance of wages and salaries in the 
income total received by the top tenth 
of families 

In the broad 


and $10,000 


$4,000 
for 60 

both 
there was relatively 


range between 


which accounted 


of nonfarm families in 


pert ent 


1952 and 1957, 


much less change in family income 


ure than occurred on the average 


» income ranges above and below. 


Technical Note 


The 


sented 


fan ly 


Py, 
in tn 


income distributions pre- 
irtie le have been devel- 
oped on thi isis of consolidated data 
from Federal individual income tax re- 
turns and information from annual sur- 
veys of family incomes conducted by 
the (‘ensus Bureau, Federal Reserve 
Board, the Research Center of 
the University of Michigan. The pro- 
for 
these sources 
scribed for earlier years in the Technical 
Note to the article on size distribution 
of personal income in the April 1958 
issue of the SuRVEY. 

The family income distributions are 
tied directly to the national personal 
income However, for years 
prior to 1955 they have not been ad- 
justed to the revised series presented in 
the report on U.S. Income and Output. 
The estimates for certain components 


Survey 


cedures combining the data from 


are the same as those de- 


series. 


of personal income have been modified 
somewhat for 1955 in order to improve 
comparability between the revised in- 
distributions for 1955 forward 
and those retained for earlier years. 
The adjusted size distribution estimates 
for the period prior to 1955 would not 


come 
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Table 4.—Relative Importance of Major Types of Income by Income Level, 


ii 


Nonfarm 


Multiperson Families, 1952, 1955, and 1957 





| 


Percent | 
distribution| 
of nonfarm | 

families 


family 
personal 
income 


Nonfarm 


| 


Percent distribution by type of income 


Transfer 
| payments 

and mis- 
| cellaneous 

income 


Nonfarm | Dividends 
business | and in 
and pro- | come from 
fessional | estates and 
income trusts 


Interest 
and rental 
income 


Wages and | 
salaries 





Under $4,000 
$4,000-$ 
$6,000-$9,999 
$10,000 and over 


Total 


Under $4,000. __.. 
$4,000-$5,900_... .. 
$6 ,000-$9,999 

$10,000 and over. 


100, 


100. 
100. 
100 
100. 


Under $4,000 
$4,000-$5, 909 
$6 ,000-$9,999 
$10,000 and over 





100, 




















Source: U.S. Department of Commerce 
be affected to any substantial extent 
by the recent revisions of personal in- 
come, except in the case of farm opera- 
tor families. For a discussion of the 
extent of revision for that group, see 
page 19 of the April 1958 issue of the 


SURVEY. 


Office of Busines 


Economics 


Definition of terms 

The definitions of families and unat- 
tached individuals the income dis- 
tribution tables with 
used by the Census Bureau. Families 


in 
conform those 
are units of two or more persons related 


by blood, marriage, or adoption and 


Composition of Family Personal Income” 


In three income brackets 


Percent Distribution 


100 





Transfer payments 


Dividends, interest, 
rent, and business 
income 














1952 1955 1957 
Under $4,000 
* wonterm families only 


U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economica 












































1955 1957 1952 1955 1957 
$10,000 and over 





1952 
$4,000—$10,000 
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Notr.—The following tables revise and cal 
come distribution. For data for years prior 


i 





ty forward the series presented in tables 5— 
) 1955, see April 1958 issue of the Survey. 


12 of earlier articles on in- 








Table 5.—Distribution of Consumer 


Units and Their F amily Personal Income by Family Personal Income Level, Selected Years, 1944-58 





Family personal 1 unatta 
income (before 
income taxes) 





luals (thousands) Aggregate family personal income (millions of dollars 


1954 | 1955 1956 
i 


1958 1946 | 1947 1950 | 1952 | 1953 


1944 


m=] 





$2,000-$2;999 __ 
$3,000-$3,999 
$4,000-$4, 999 


$5,000-$5,900____ 


, 


$10,000-$14,999__ 
$15,000-$19, 999 
$20,000-$24,999 


$25,000-$49,9090 140 2 2 
$50,000 and over 4( 55 


, Total_.... 


i 





4 
S4 
40, 880 » 890) 50,210) 50,510) 51, 150 


Under $1,000_. 
$1,000-$1,999____ 
$2,000-$2,999__ 
$3,000-$3,999 
$4,000-$4,999 


$5,000-$5,999 
$6,000-$7,499__ 
$7,500-$9, 999 


$10,000-$14,999 
$15,000-$19,999 
$20,000-$24, 999 


$25,000-$49,990__ 
$50,000 and over 
Total 100.0! 100.0 | 006 








Source: 1 


lable 6.—Distribution of } 


amilies and Their Family Personal Income by Family 


2, 017 , 973 ‘43! | 
11, 570} 11, 231] 11, 333 

22, 007 

29, 908) 3 

23, 956: 


1, 688 
, 627 
i, 411 
26, 792 
, 305 


2, 380 
, 33S 
, 938 

3, 960) 


20, 261) 32, 057 


6, 881 
, 648) 34,2 
5, 311) 48, 
, 468) 52 


, 200 
. 759 
24 


33, 702 
2, 611 


0, 707 


. oon 
» (20) 


, 833) 2 


730| 
942) 
802 


6, 303} 13, 
7, 688) 14, 
6, 959) 11, 
, 561) 31, 856) 36, O18 
2, 749] 15, 129 
i 981) , B82 


212 
, 214 
5, = 


4,446 


6,879) 9,743) 12, 633] 12, 793] 13, 204 
4, 902) 675) 5, 606; 9, 276 
| | | | | 
52, 850) 53,650) 54, 620 147, 721|170, 705/184, 598/217, 262/257, 162/272, 186/273, 956 294, 
| i | t 


6. 
3,607} 4, 837] 


239/317, 











Percent distribution 


4.8 
3.4 


100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100, 0 100, 0 100, 0 100, 100. 0 100 


100. 0 





Personal Income Level, 1955-58 














Under $2,000 
$2,000-$2, 999 
$3,000-$3,999 
%4,000--$4 999 


$5,000-$5, 999 
$6,000-$7,409 
$7,500-$9, 909 


$10,000-$14,999 
$15,000-$19,999__ 
$20,000-$24,999.___ 


$25,000-$49,009 ___ 
,000 and over 


Under $2,000 
$2,000-$2,999. __ 
$3,000-$3,999 
$4,000-$4,999 


$5,000-$5, 999 
$6,000-$7,499 
$7,500-$9,900___ 
$10,000-$14,999 
$15,000-$19,909___ 
$20,000-$24,999__ 


$25,000-$49, 999 
$50,000 and over 


Total 


4, 890 
9. 436 
20, 703 


29, 609 


32, 599 
44, 343 
43, 202 


36, 136 
14, 805 
8, 140 
is sy 
11, 888 


14, 596 16, 651 
9, 690 10, 951 


44,120 | 268, 939 


495 
110 128 


290, 696 


42, 670 43, 350 43, 670 304, 615 


Percent distribution 


s 
10. § 
13.2 


13 
16. 








Source: U.S. Department 
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residing together; unattached individ- 
uals are persons other than institution- 


Table 7.—Distribution of Unattached Individuals and Their Family Personal Income by 
Family Personal Income Level, 1955-58 





Family persor 


Number of unattached individuals 


Ageregate family personal income 
(millions of dollars) 


neome (before 


(thousands) 


1957 | 1958 


1955 | 1956 1957 | 1958 





Under $2 
$2,000-$2,999 
$3,000-$3,999 
$4,000-—-$4 999 


000 


$5,000-$5 ,999 
$6,000-$7 ,499 
$7,500 $y 999 


$10,000-$14,999 
$15,000-$19,999 
$20,000-$24 ,999 


$25,000-$49,999 


$50,000 and o 


Total 


Under $2.00 
$2,000-$2,999 
$3,000-$3, 990 
$4,000-$4 , 999 
$5,000-$5 ,999 
$6 ,000—-$7 499 
$7, 500-$9 999 


$10,000-$14,999 
$15,000-$19.% 
$20,000-$24 909 
$25 ,000-$49 999 
$* 


000 a 





, O75 
2, 106 | 
, 614 
975 


4, 219 
2, 184 
1,715 
1, 056 








10, 500 | 


4, 361 

5, 249 5, 446 
5, 601 5, 943 
, 326 | 4, 683 


4, 188 


3, 196 
2, 347 
1, 807 


2, 933 
2,124 
, 640 


| 
1, 224 


| 2, 209 


662 | 
685 


, 112 
436, 
260 





Percent distribution 





100, 0 


100, 0 100, 0 


100, 
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Table 8.—Distribution of Farm Operator and Nonfarm Families and Their Family Personal 


Income by Family Personal Income Level, 1955- 58! 


ator families 


Aggregate family per- 
hal income 


5 | 1056 


millions 
of dollars 


| 
1957 | 1958 1955 1956 1 
| 


957 


| Number of families 
| (thousands 


Nonfarm families 


Aggregate family personal 
income (millions of dollars) 





Under $2.00 
$2,000-$2,90 
$3,000-$3,999 
$4,000-$4,999 
$5,000-$5 999 
$6 ,000-$7 409 
$7 ,500-$9,009 


$10,000-$14,999 


$15,000-$19 
$20,000-$24 , 909 


9 


$25,000-$49,990 
$50,000 and ove 


Total 


Average mear 
family perso 
income 


Under $2,000 
$2,000-$2,999 
$3,000-$3,999 
$4,000-$4 , 909 


$5,000-$5,999 
$6,000-$7 ,499 
$7 ,500-$9, 999 
$10,000-$14,999 
$15,000-$19,900 
$20,000-$24 ,999 


$25 ,000-$49,999 
$50,000 and over 


Total 








158 
44 
19 
21 


} | 
100, 0 100, 0/100, 0/100, 0 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


2, 447) 2, 


2, 093 


604 
37 


2, 347) 2, 156) 2 
2, 837) 2,401) 2 
5,090) 4, 525) 4 
» O15) 6,002) 5 


339 
629 


402) 2, 36 


2, 11¢ 
, 292) 2, 3 
2, 130) : , 825) 5, 
| 
2, 850) 3,555) 4 
822; 1,046 
349 402 


, 896 
751 
410) 
473 
124) 


415) 
1| 387 5 105} 


} | 


$3, 917)$4, 015) $4, 111)$4, 633 
| 


Percent distribution 


6.9} 6.3 

9.4) 7.6) 

11.0) 13.5) 
‘ 16 


5 4 
2 16 
3 . 12. 
2) 9. 8 7 
6 4.0 2. 
D 2. 1 . 
| 
. 6 3.7) 1 
9 2.0) 7 
0 


100, 0) 





5 
9 
0) I | 100,0) 100.0 





, 560) 5,400) 5, 

5, 368) 6,501) 6, 

706) 6,326) 6,418 
' 


, 162 
, 378 

143 
. 340 


264 
851 


, 032 
, 210 
458 
515 


135 


J | | | 
583/38, 381/38, 814 39, 371/249, 012/270, 744/284, 650/288, 851 


2,612; 2 
6, 107 
18, 023) 15, 995 
163) 27, 000 


2, 30 
2, 438 
4,125 


2, 804 
7, 227 5 
14, 612 
27 24, 
29, 629) 28 
44,101) 45 
48, 986) 54, 


BAZ) 3 
802 


271 


30, S07 
42, 610 
41, 233 


5, 306 


6,915 


2, 824 
7, 947 
, 957 


48, 
20, 77 
10 


4,130) 34, 305 


5, 932 
9, 318 , 4 


17,3 
11, 


| 


| 
| $6,626) $7,054) $7,334) $7, 337 





100, 0} 100, 0) 100, 





1. For data prior to 1953, see discussion on page 19 of April 1958 issue of Surrey of Current 
Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


Source: U.S 


Business. 


al inmates who are not living with any 
relatives. 

The term consumer unit refers to the 
combined group of families and unat- 
tached individuals. The total number 
of families and unattached individuals 
is estimated as of the end of the calendar 
year to which the income data pertain, 
and is derived by interpolating between 
Census Bureau figures for the preceding 
and following March or April.’ 

Farm operator families cover all fam- 
ilies operating farms as defined in the 
Census of Agriculture; their number is 
estimated annually by the Agriculture 
Marketing Service.2 The broad non- 
farm family group is defined to include 
all multiperson units other than farm 
operator families 

Family personal income represents 
the current income received by families 
and from all 


sources, including wage and salary re- 


unattached individuals 
ceipts (net of social insurance contri- 


butions other labor income, pro- 
prietors’ and rental income, dividends, 
personal interest income, and transfer 
In addition to monetary 


income flows, family personal income 


payments. 


includes certain nonmoney items such 
as Wages in kind, the value of food and 
fuel produced and consumed on farms, 
the net imputed rental value of owner- 
occupied homes, and imputed interest. 

Total family personal income is a 
somewhat smaller amount in each year 
income aggregate 


the personal 


from which it is derived, because it ex- 


than 


cludes the income received by institu- 
tional residents (including military per- 
sonnel not living with their families), or 
retained by nonprofit institutions, pri- 
vate trust, pension, and welfare funds. 

Average family personal income refers 
to the annual amount from all income 
sources received by the family unit as a 
whole; it is, of course, a larger figure 


“Households and Families, By Type 
4. The 


1. See, for example, 
1950 to 1959”, Census Bureau, Series P-20, No 
Census Bureau number of “unrelated individuals’’ was re- 
duced slightly to exclude several minor groups regarded 
here as residents of institutions 

2. Farm Income Situation, No. 174, July 1959, Agricultural 


Marketing Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, p. 41. 
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than average income dat: al ; a) turns, plus an estimate for For a discussion of these definitions 
worker or per capita basi unts uncovered by 
minus liability of military per- to the Survey or Current Business 
with their families, Jncome Distribution in the United States, 
by Size, 1944-60. 


subsequent the reader is referred to the supplement 


Aggregate Federal in lividual income 


tax liability is defined as the total el not living 
liability reported on individual income minus liability on net capital gain. 


Table 9.—Number of Consumer Units and Persons, and Aggregate and Average Family Personal Income, 1955-58 





1955... 
1956... 


1957 





1958 





Source: U. 8. Departn 


Table 10.—Distribution of Family Personal Income and Federal Individual Income Tax Liability Among Quintiles and Top 5 Percent 
of Consumer Units, 1955-58! 








Total 
Top 5 percent 
Lowest... 
3 
4 
Highest 
Total 
Top 5 percent 


Lowest 
2 


3 
4 
Highest 
Total 
Top 5 percent 
4 
191 


3 +48 


: Lowest. 
9 


4 ws) 
Highest 1.901 


Total 613 


Top 5 percent 4, 604 





1, Consumer units ar ee table 3 of “Income Distribut 


by Size, 1944-50 
2. Rounded to nears 


Source: U.S. Departr 
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Table 11.—Distribution of Federal Individual Income Tax Liability of Consumer Units, Average Tax, Average Income, and Tax Rate, by 


Family Personal Income Level, 1955-58 


per lax 
rate onal 


$01 
lol cent) |(millions| cent | 
lars) of | distri-| lars) 
bution} 

| 


(dol dol 
| lars) 


} } } 
ncorme per Amount! Per- |Average| income | 


A verage 
family 
per lax 
| sonal rate 
Average; income per- 
| dol cent 





1, 132 
2, 513 | 
3, 518 
4, 506 


5, 482 
WK 499 ~ 75 6, 688 
$7, 500-$9,909 4, 052 l 8, 47 


000 


$10,000-$14,999 2 li f 12, 061 
$15,000-$19, 999 17, 129 


$20 ,000-$24, 999 32 : 22,170 








$25 .000-$49 9090 ¢ | 38, 524 
$50,000 and 


over SA, 663 








4,005 | 12.5 


Total 2K, 7 Oo} 5 5, 640 9,8 | 31,900 | 100.0 





Commeree, Offiee of Busine 


Table 12.—Distribution of ¢ 


Percent 
listribution 


| 
Num- | After 
ber | tax in 
come 


ss Economics 


onsumer Units and of Family Personal Income After Federal Individual Income 


After-Tax Income, 1955-58 


198%) 


After-tax fami) 


personal income 


Agere 
gat 
iUals) on 
thou- | dollars 
and 


lax Liability, by Level of 





19, 488 


Total 265,539 | ! 100.0 | 100, 





aes 
5 615 | 


Oy 


7 42, 632 
u32 | 41,999 
} 


3, 205 38, 176 l 
SAS 15, 026 I 7 
| | 
714 | 22, 572 | 31, 621 7 24, 889 


1,911 i 4 3, 514 41, 09 
7 037 


52,850 |285,548 | 5, 403 | .0 | 53,650 (300, 056 


100, 0 





ymmerce, Office of Busing 
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BY L. JAY ATKINSON 





Factors in the Housing Market 


Biv YTUATIONS in housing demand 
have played an especially significant 
role in the course of economic activity 
over the postwar period. Outlays on 
residential construction reached a high 


last summer and have been tending 
downward since that time, although the 
basic cyclical forces were upward during 
this period. In 


1958, the stimulus 


the early upswing ol 


to housing activity 





Private Construction 


Residential and other construction 
often diverge 


Billion $ 


2 om 





1948 50 52 54 5é€ 58 6 
Qvarterly Totals, Seasonally Adjusted 


at Annual Rates 





U. S. Department of Commerce 








afforded by improvement in financing 
reflected both in the general money 
markets and in specific Federally sup- 
ported programs—was a strengthening 
factor in the economy 

In a more general setting, it is of 
interest to note that total construction 
including public as well 


activity as 
private—has 
ments among major components both 


reflected diverse move- 


16 


as to amplitude and timing. In some 
periods when residential construction 
was moving in one direction, factory 
and commercial building was moving in 
a counter direction. 

A comparison of relative changes in 
residential construction activity and of 
economic activity as measured by real 
GNP is shown in table 1 for the postwar 
The 
ter for housing activity than 
Although the 
the broad 


affecting 


period swings have been some- 


what grea 


ior aggregate output 


‘veles have differed, and 


economik influences the 


changes have altered substantially dur- 
pe riod, in each of the cycles 
tial construction reached a peak 
In the 


difference was 


hat of total activity 


the 


ecession., 


Demographic 


A MAJOR development bearing on the 
the next 


prospect ive 


market ovel several 
; the 
family formation resulting from the 


which 


housing 
years is upturn in 


strong upsweep in births has 
taken place during the past two decades. 
This is currently bringing a rise in the 
number of young people in marriageable 
age brackets. The historical trend in 
births is shown in the upper panel of the 
accompanying chart. The sharp rise in 
birth rates during World War II con- 
tinued through 1957, at which point the 
rate per 1,000 females 15-44 years of 
123, a rise of 15 percent 
In the past 2 years the 


age reached 
from 1950. 
birth rate eased a bit but has remained 
some 50 percent higher than in 1940. 
The immediate impact of a high birth 
rate is in the direction of augmenting 
the need for larger houses, but its trans- 


not marked, but in each of the subse- 
quent upswings, residential construc- 
tion led the way with 
vances, reaching a peak within about a 


vigorous ad- 
year, well below the cyclical highs in 
total activity. 
activity then declined appreciably while 
still 


In each case, residential 


general business activity was 
expanding. 

In analyzing the current and pro- 
spective housing picture, three consid 
erations are of special significance 

What are the changes implied in the 
demographic situation? 

How do long-term income and othe 
financial tendencies shape demands? 

What are the more important short 
term factors giving rise to deviations 


from trend? 


Influences 


lation into demand is limited by the 
dominating influence of income upon 
expenditures for housing In the data 
which are now available the separate 
influence upon housing expenditures of 
differences in the size of family appears 
to be quite slight. Those with children 
are somewhat more likely to own a house 
than those without children, but the 
price paid for a house as well as current 
housing expenditure appear to be prin 
cipally a function of income. Thus 
within each income group, those with a 
large number of children do not own 
more expensive homes than those with 
smaller families, nor do they spend 
more money on current housing out- 
lays. 

The influence of such a sharp increase 
in births as that which developed at 
about the beginning of World War II 
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becomes important as these birth classes 
approach the ages at which they marry 
Over 80 per- 
cent of women marry before they reach 
view 


and establish households. 


their twenty-fifth birthday. In 
of this fact, it is significant to observe 
the pattern of change in the 20 to 24 year 
age classes over the next two decades, 
since these groups are dominant in new 
In the past 10 years 
marriages 


family formation. 
the 
ranged not far from the average num- 


number of net new 
ber of women entering the 20-24 year 
age classes, although individual years 
showed appreciable variation. 

Recently 
point in the 
to 24 year olds, reflecting the pickup in 
The 
number in this group will rise 50 percent 
by 1970, 
in the following decade on the 
children already born. By 
24 year group will be more 
double the low 
point in the This 
rapid expansion in young marriageable 
persons will be reflected in a comparable 
rise in married couple households. On 
the these trends, the Census 
Bureau has projected the rise in such 
households to be between 800,000 and 
1,000,000 annually two decades hence 
500,000 


we have passed the low 
annual class size of the 20 


births after the depressed thirties. 


and will continue strongly up- 
ward 
basis of 
1980 the 20 
the 


than number at 


past few years. 


basis of 


as compared with less than 


annually since 1950 
A significant 


feature of household 


growth in the past decade has been the 


substantial rise in households other 
than married couples, especially those 
headed by women. This has reflected 
both increasing numbers surviving in 
the 


brackets, and a strong tendency toward 


each of middle and upper age 


maintaining separate households rather 


than a consolidation of households 
with the 
i950, such households, although consti- 
tuting only about one-fifth of the total, 
400,000 an- 


the rise in all 


younger generation. Since 


about 
nearly half of 
They 


increase at roughly the same rate or 


have increased 
nually 
households are projected to 
somewhat less rapidly in the future. 
Accordingly, the annual rise in total 
households has been projected to reach 
a rate which exceeds the average of the 
past several years by as much as 50 
percent. 


545013—60 
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Since 1955, the annual rise in house- 
holds has been around 900,000 units 
compared with 850,000 units annually 
in the immediately preceding 5 years. 
These estimates have been somewhat 
above expectations derived from the 
appropriate distribution data, 
primarily because of continuing high 
other than 


age 
increase in households 
husband-wife. 

In recent years changes in dwelling 
units due to net conversions to 
dwellings and mergers of existing units 
The net 
loss including such factors as demo- 
lition, abandonment, fire, storm, and 
flood is estimated to be somewhat above 


have about offset each other. 


250,000 units annually. 
The projected increase in households 


and the losses in existing residential 
units would require something on the 
order of 1% million housing units 
annually in the 1960’s, and this would 


DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS 


Relating to housing demand 


(ratio scale) 


Millions 


million 
units in the following decade. Note 
that this is a calculated gross physical 
into 


rise to something above 1% 


requirement. It does not take 
account the influence of basic economic 
such other factors as 


forces and of 


population shifts, seasonal housing 

requirements, and changes in vacancy 

rates. 
Approximately 4 


out of 5 newly 


married couples set up a household 
within a year after marriage, but the 
decision to purchase a home is typically 
delayed a number of years. Some idea 
of the extent of this delay may be 
obtained from a comparison of age of 
marriage and of home-ownership for 
nonfarm families, as shown in the 
chart on page 19. 

Whereas only 
nonfarm family heads under age 


own their own home, ownership rises 


about one-sixth of 


9! 


to over two-fifths of those in the 25 to 





5.0 


Births 


\ 





Increase in births 
since the thirties .. . 


| 
| 





1920 25 30 35 40 45 


Millions (ratio scale) 





Will result in increase in young 
women of marriageable age .. . 


This suggests future rise 
in family formation 





Net New Family Formation 


Women, Annual Average, Age-Class 20-2 





U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 
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Table 1.—Total GNP and Residential Private those 
Nonfarm Construction 


houses 


including purchases by 


already owning homes, decline after 


age 45 for the household head at a time 
well before income typically turns down- 
ward with advancing age, and is sharply 


age Oo. 





lowe r aitel 
This of 


market in the 25-44 year age group is 


concentration the housing 


distinctly different from the market for 
For example, 


most CO! roods. 


sumer 


the market for automobiles does not 


ich age concentration, and it is 


considerably less for other consumer 


than for houses. 
More specifically, the rising trend 


of family formation in the period ahead 


durablk S 








Source: U.S. Department of ( , Off together with the delayed ownership 
Economics and Bureau ; . 


Ol that in the near-term 


nomes sugvest 


34 year age group, and new di mand will be conc entrated more 
al units and with a considerable 
This 
new 


As 


special 


the for ren 


thirds of those in 


group. There was little lag for single-family houses 


the proportion owning pattern may be tempered by 


heads of households stimuli favoring home ownership. 


some decline theres indicated later, there were 


change in housing features in the postwar trend shown 
principally in the age n table 2 which fostered home owner- 


to owner occurs 


period 25 through 


Income Effects on 


Housing Demand 


for 
lences t r | s. Two aspects of this rela- 
illustrated 
FHA single-family 
The first 


ship of average value of hous« purchas¢ d 


ALTHOUGH long i gece bai iediiaia 
mands reflect demographic infl 

come by 
upon housing demand are also of ba 
importance. The infl 

affects (1) the distril 

ownership and rentir an Unie to the corresponding average income 
Table 3 Between 1946 and 
1959, the median value of new 1-family 


isured FHA than 


ng from $6,600 to $14,300 


degre summary 


| considerable 
home 


is the relation- 


f 
oO! 


{ 


quality or amount of housing bought — 


indicated by the purchase price. 


by more 


. | ouses 
Income and home ownership 


dout leg ris 
Du 
come ol the buyers of these houses made 


] 
ible 


According to the 
Board survey in early 


fifths of all 


the lower income 


the same period the median in- 


nontar! pal advance. Accordingly 
: o of the average value of house 
income) were hom nual ave rage income of buyers 
portion of home : 
of the total 


income group, al 


little above 
the 


quite stable at a 


As 


. T 
lor indicated in second 


this period there was a 


the higher income grout 
- antial in the average size 


increase 


Purchase price and income from around 900 sq. ft. in the 


The 


purchasing may 


influence neome ol of the period to 1.100 sq. ft 


ewed years. Other indications of 


Aliso 


ncomes improvement are the larger 


tion to purchass price 
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proportion of houses with basements, 
garages, and more than one bathroom 

A cross-section analysis reveals more 
directly the variation in purchase price 
differences in 
This is shown in the chart on page 20 


associated with income 
for the years 1953 and 1959 

An important aspect of the relation 
ship between income and the purchase 


Table 2.—Nonfarm Families Owning 
Homes, by Age Group 











ree: Board of Gover 


price of houses is that the ratio of pu 

chase price to income tends to decline 
with a rise in income. See table 5 

Thus, for the 1959 data, pure hasers with 
incomes around $4,000 paid more than 
2% times their annual incomes for houses 
acquired. The ratio declined to about 
2 in the vicinity of the mean income of 
buyers at around $7,000, and 
1% for 
around $12,000. 


reached 


those with annual incomes of 


For the postwar period the annual 


FHA hew house data show Lwo gene! il 


characteristics of interest in this con 


The first is that ov 


nection. er the years 


the purchase price increased subst 


This 


also 


an 
tially for any given income group 
but 


costs 


reflects not only rising 


“more house’ bought as indicated ear- 
lier, and a liberalization of credit terms 
For the period shown in the chart, the 
average price paid by purchasers ln a 
fiven income increased about 
one-fifth. 
in the early period than in recent years 


Also reflected in the data are the gen- 


group 


This rise was more marked 


eral upward shift of families on the in 
come scale which is noted elsewhe re in 
this issue, and the fall in buying power 


of a given income. 
Liquid assets 


Although income is a& major consid- 
of 


most housing purchasers, the volume of 


eration determining the decisions 
accessibie accumulated assets 1s impor- 


tant in shaping the timing pattern of 
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In the early postwar period, 
market, like markets gen- 


buying. 
the housing 
erally, was buoyed by heavy accumula- 
tions of liquid resources set aside during 
the war period for use once supplies be- 
freely available. Possibly 


came more 


of greater significance in subsequent 
the equities built into the 
the almost 


housing prices and the 


years were 


real estate structure by 
steady rise 1n 
capital gains accruing to 


These gains made for 


consequent 
the early buvers. 
a fluid market by making available a 
stream of cash resources which enabled 
owners to move into 
This tendency 

liberalization 


existing home 
higher priced housing. 
was fortified by some 
in downpayment requirements as the 
years went by, and by sustained and 
improved current saving in the form of 
liquid assets as incomes moved upward. 


Liquid asset ownership continued 
widely distributed throughout the post- 
Although individuals with 


drew 


war pel iod 


sizable wartime accumulations 


down their holdings to meet their pent- 
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up needs, there was no pronounced shift 
in ownership among the broad 
as Others within the particular 
were enabled by the upsurge in in- 
comes to add to their ownership. 

The only specific information avail- 


groups 


groups 


able on liquid asset position of home 
buyers is from VA data. In a special 
survey in 1955 those who purchased 
new homes with no downpayment had 
liquid assets amounting to about 10 
percent of the purchase price, and those 
who made downpayments also had 
about 10 percent of the purchase price 
left over after making the downpay- 
ment. In 1957 and the first half of 
1958 new home buyers with VA-insured 
mortgages made downpayments aver- 
percent, and 


aging about $1,000, or 7 
they had average liquid assets of about 
$2,000, or 15 percent, at the time of 
After mid-1958, VA down- 
payments declined, reaching an average 
of around $590 in 1959, and average 


purchase. 


liquid asset holdings showed a small 


decline. 








Cumulative Percent 


Age Distribution of Marriages and Home Ownership 


Most marriages occur in the early 20's... 
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Downpayments lower 


The importance of accumulated cash- 
able resources lies primarily in their 
aid in meeting downpayment require- 


ments. Downpayment requirements 


on new houses have had three separate 


Table 3.—Characteristics of 1-Family New 
Homes Transactions, Insured by FHA 


FHA esti- | ( 

mated me 

lian value structure 
of property oq. ft 


Value- 
income 
ratio 


gor’s annu- 

al median 
effective 
Income 





$3, 313 


4 oOo 








ration 


Federal Hous 
The first is a 
easing in the 


tvpes of movements. 

distinct cyclical pattern 
three recessions and remaining rela- 
tively low for about a year before tight- 
ening up again. The second is a general 
tendency toward lower downpayment 
Thus each of the three 


principal types of financing has had 


requirements. 


lower downpayments in the past year 
than in the corresponding period (1955) 
The third 
movement is an offset to the previous 
shift from VA to 


conventional financing 


of the last housing cycle. 


one—a substantial 

There has also been substantial eas- 
ing of FHA terms over the postwar 
period. During the earlier years, the 
typical standard was 20 percent down; 
in 1959, the more common requirement 
than 10 in- 


comes have more or less kept pace with 


was less percent, Since 
housing prices, the real cash balances 
needed for purchase have been sub- 
stantially lowered 

Conventional financing has histori- 
cally required the most cash down in 
proportion to selling price—at least 
with respect to first mortgage financing. 
It may be noted in this connection, 
however, that of the three types of fi- 
VA, FHA, and conventional— 
permits the 

The latter 


financing often reduced initial cash re- 


nancing 
the 


use of second 


only last by pically 


mortgages, 


quirements to a position competitive 
with FHA mortgages—at the expense, 
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1 
} 


of course, of somewhat higher monthly 
payments due to the typically short- 
dated maturities on 
gages. It may be 
that there has been 
requirements evel 


the second mort- 


noted, moreover, 
a downward te! 

ency in cash 
first 
over the postwar period 


con tional fit 


mortgage 


Maturities lengthened 


The lowering of downpayments, 
increasing average loan size, tended 
increase monthly installments on debt 
The latter aspect, in | 


partially offsets the stimulating impact 


ind of itself oO! 


sut more 


of lower cash requirements 
significantly, monthly payments were 
kept down by a concomitant stret« 
of maturities. All 
of financing shared in this development 
From the the 
period, VA financing was typically most 
lenient in this respect and conventional 


hin 
in 


methods ot 


three 


beginning of postwal 


financing least liberal but, more im- 
portant, as the postwar years unfolded 
all forms of financing saw greater pro- 
portions of users moving to the more 
extended edge of the permitted ranges 

Of the three major factors affecting 
monthly installment payments—initial 
cash requirements, length of loan, and 


interest charged—only the last factor 


has persistently operated to raise in- 
stallments, and this has been the 


for all 


costs moved upward 


types of finan 


Purchase Price of New House 


Rises with income but less 
than proportionally 
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Mortgagor’s Anr 


@.S Department of Commerce, Office of 8 
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but 
interruptions during reces- 
The rise in 
exceptionally low 


buoyant postwar markets, with 


tempol ary 
sionary periods. interest 
from an 


the 


rates was 


base under controlled conditions 


prevailing in the war and early postwar 
Currently interest 


are more in line with those pre- 


period mortgage 
rates 
vailing in the prosperous years of the 
twenties—the latest previous period of 
sng demand. 

of the current relatively high 
ates and long maturities, it is 
terest to note the differential im- 
pact of further changes in these aspects 
of financing as compared with changes 
from the lower bases prevailing earlier 
in he postwar period 

As illustrated in the chart, the effect 
on monthly payments of lengthening 
the 
stantially as the period of the loan is in- 


amortization schedule declines sub- 
creased. Repayment installments for 
a 6 percent loan drop by one-tenth as 
the loan is lengthened from 20 to 25 
vears, but a similar 5-year lengthening 
from a 30 year maturity cuts down the 
paid by only 5 


monthly installment 


pert ent 


CURRENT BUSINESS 
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Table 4.—Total Cost and Mortgagor’s In- 
come, FHA Insured 1-Family New Homes 


1953 


rotal acquisi Aver- | Mort 
ion cost wwe ac-igagor’ 
quisi aver 
tion jage an 
cost nual 
income 





000 to $8, 990] $8, 389) $4, 667 
9,000 to 9,999] 9, 473 4. O7t 
000 to 10, 998T 10, 467 5 146 
1, 000 to 11, 999] 11, 503) 5, 314 
2, 000 to 12, 989] 12, 408 5, O41 
000 to 13, 999] 13,425) 6 059 
000 to 14, 999] 14, 462) 6, 487 
15, 000 to 15, 999] 15,420) 7 
16, 000 to 16, 999 lie 7861 7 798 
7, 000 to 17, 9991) , ahd 
000 to 18, 899 


‘ig RAO 
) 000 to 19, 990) 
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A second effect, which is not so clearly 
seen in the chart, is that given differ- 
ences in interest rates have increasing 
influence monthly 
costs as the period of the loan is length- 
ened. Whereas there is 
difference in monthly repayments be- 


upon repayment 


an 38 percent 


tween a 5 percent loan and a 6 percent 
loan, maturing in 20 years, the differ- 
ence mounts to 12 percent for a loan 


maturing in 30 years. 


Short-Run Factors 


ALTHOUGH the basic influences in 
housing demand are tied to income. 


demos raphic considerations, and long- 
term shifts in financing terms, during 
the postwar period the relative avail- 
abi ity Of mortgage funds and special 
programs of the Government were also 
of considerable importance. 

The 
especially the cyclical shifts which have 
characterized the 


past decade and a half appear to be 


specific timing of buying,’ and 
housing demand in 
influenced mainly by these latter factors. 


With 
factors generally favorable, the three 


both demographic and income 


postwar housing cycles have had their 
rapid expansionary phases in 1949-50, 
1954 


ciding 


55, and 1958-59 in periods coin- 
with the initial phases of the 
business recovery. In each instance, 
funds were readily available on rela- 
tively more favorable terms for mort- 
financing, with the Government 


gage 


playing a positive role in facilitating the 
extension of mortgage credit 

At the beginning of each of thes: 
periods of residential expansion, a gen- 
eral “easy money’ financial policy 
prevailed; the maximum rates estab- 


lished 


gages were attractive to lending insti- 


for government assisted mort- 


tutions and such mortgage lending 


showed a large rise. In each instance 


conventional mortgage lending also 


advanced substantially. The increased 


flow of funds into mortgages was 


accompanied by a general liberalization 


in terms, including both downpay- 


ments and the amortization period. 


The contractions in housing which 


followed the three postwar expansions 


each began during a period of still 


expanding general economic activity 


and high demands for capital funds by 


business firms which were reflected 


in increasing stringencies in capital 
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Table 5.—Mortgagor’s Income and Purchase 
Price FHA-Insured 1-Family New Homes, 
1959 


of pur- 
chase 
price to 


Mortga- | 
gor’s | Percent- 
average age dis- | purchase | 
annual | tribution price | mort- 
come | | gagor’s 
| income 


| | Ratio 
Average | 





$300 to $349 $10, 461 
$350 to $399 § 5.! 11, 248 
$400 to $449 5 | 2, 181 
$450 to $499 5, 65) 5 | 3, 002 
$500 to $549 242 3.4 13, 748 
$550 to $509 | - , 356 
$600 to $649 7, 425 977 
$650 to $699 35 | 44y 
$700 to $749 | 5 5. 844 
$750 to $799 f + | 4. 2 427 
$800 to $849 ¢ 5O | 5 }, 820 
$850 to $800 ; : | 206 | 
$900 to $090 11. 277 3.2/1 17, 800 
$1,000 to $1,199 4 3.2 18, 491 
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Housing Administration 


markets. Government-assisted financ- 
ing with relatively inflexible interest 
rates declined sharply, while conven- 
tional financing was affected to a lesser 


extent. 
The postwar swings 


The effect of 


government-assisted 


programs and availability of money 


may be illustrated by three postwar 
cyclical movements of residential activ- 
ity. The number of new private non- 
farm housing units under construction 
reached a peak in 1950, culminating the 
upsurge in demands 


early postwar 


and war- 


these demands were 


induced from depression- 
created shortages; 
being made effective by high incomes, 
greatly improved liquidity, and favor- 
able financing arrangements. During 
this period, there was a temporary lull 
in building of houses in 1948-49 but 
this was quickly overcome with the aid 
of the first 
credit terms and rapidly expanded use 
of VA-guaranteed the 


favorable type of mortgage financing 


stage of liberalization of 


loans, most 
available. 

During the Korean War period, con- 
trols on terms of financing were reim- 
posed, and building materials were in 
restricted supply. Thus, housing activ- 
ity fell off until the end of 1951. Some 
recovery in during the 1952-53 
period until once more tightening credit 


set 


conditions resulted in a moderate drop 
beginning late in 1953. 

With mortgage financing becoming 
more readily available during the gen- 
erally easy money conditions at that 
time, the second major upsurge of resi- 
dential construction began early in 1954 
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and carried to a peak in mid—1955. 
Shaping the course of this rise was a 
further liberalization of credit terms by 
the Federal Government and direct 
support for the mortgage market 
generally. 

The general tightening of money 
markets in 1956 and the first half of 
1957 was accompanied by reduced 
availability of the more liberal FHA-VA 
types of financing, and some reduction 
in the volume of residential construc- 
tion. 

The third postwar upsurge in build- 
ing once more began under conditions 
of relatively easy money in early 1958 
and a year later, housing starts again 
approached the 1950 high. This rapid 
advance was assisted by Government 
action. The Housing Act of 1958 
provided additional funds for FNMA to 
buy FHA and VA mortgages at par 
for lower priced homes and liberalized 
repayment terms. There followed a 
sustained rise in FHA and VA applica- 
tions beginning in the spring of 1958— 
most notably for FHA units. These 
applications remained for about a year 
at higher rates than in the immediately 
preceding 2-year period, although the 
VA rate was considerably reduced from 
earlier highs. Meanwhile business de- 
mand for outside financing was rela- 
tively low, and a large proportion of 
saving flowed into mortgage recordings 
through institutional lenders. 

In the latter part of 
throughout 1959 interest 
rates advanced. FHA 
5% percent mortgages which had almost 
disappeared in mid-1958, began to 
increase in late 1958 and remained large 
three quarters of 1959. 


1958 and 
long-term 


Discounts on 


in the first 


Table 6.—FHA-VA Activity, New Homes 


(Thousands of dwelling units] 


A pplica 
tions or 
requests for 


appraisals 


| Starts Guaranteed 


or insured 





1950 1 628 | | 487 
1951 433 | 412 
1952 550 | 421 
1953 > 579 409 
1954 919 583 | 
1955 936 670 | 
1956 629 460 | 
1957 426 297 | 
1958 668 397 
1959... . 675 | 440 | 








Note.—FHA data include multi-family projects 
1. FHA only 
Source: Federal Housing 
Administration. 
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The FHA maximum rate was raised to 
As the 
large backlog of commitments accumu- 
lated in 1958 was worked off during 
1959, most phases of FHA and VA 
activity began to decline, and total 


5% percent in September 1959. 


housing activity eased in the second 
half of the year. This lowered rate of 


Successive increases in amortization 
period have a reduced effect on 
monthly mortgage payments 


Total Monthly Payment 
per $1,000 
$10 





interest Rote 


6% 


Declines in monthly 
payments from successive 
5-year increases in 


5% loan period 


. 








a 1 
20 30 40 


Number of yeors in which loon matures 





nomics 60-4-13 


t of Commerce Office 


activity continued into the opening 
months of this year. 

One of the significant aspects of the 
1958-59 expansion in housing is the 
lesser role played by the 
FHA-VA programs than in the earlier 
booms in 1950 and 1955. (See table 6.) 
Most of the difference was in the more 
limited recent activity under VA pro- 
1959 FHA activity ex- 
but remained below the 


combined 


grams, In 
ceeded 1955 
1950 high. 


The sum-up 

A sum-up of the housing market 
prospect must lean heavily on the fol- 
lowing considerations. 

(1) Demographic facts point to a 
expansion of new family 
The physical requirements 


sustained 
formation. 
involved would suggest a rising demand 
for housing in the near-term, concen- 
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trated in rental quarters in the more 


immediate future and 
pending on income factors—on owner- 


perhaps de- 


occupied facilities as time moves on 
(2) Income will, as in the past, be a 
the 


aeeree to 


major determinant of 
which physical needs are satisfied. If 
economic growth is generally well sus- 
to believe that 
should also be in 


Needless to 
say, a rise would not necessarily hold 
for individual years or even groups of 
impact of othe! 


tained, there is reason 
demand for housing 


a long-term rising phase 


years depending on the 
factors and 
(3) Liberalization 


prior rate of 


was an especially potent 
ing postwar housing 
of financing are relatir 
present time. In 
liberal 
factor will most 
long-term. 
On net 
to be for good housi 24 


terms, the 
me 


balance 


as the basic growth pote 


i ned, 


generally can be sus 





Capital Markets 
(Cont L 7 pag 


income tax rece ipts, al d by the 


money pressures 


token 
accentuated in the last six 


the year by seasonally low Feder 


months of 


revenues. However the ove! ill im- 
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provement in the budgetary picture 
stemming from the recovery of business 
is imparting a special influence in the 
current picture. In the first three 
months of this year, Federal net cash 
deposits exceeded withdrawals by $4 
billion; this compares with a balance in 
these accounts in the first quarter of 
1959. Whereas in that earlier period, 
the public marketable debt increased by 
somewhat less than $1 billion, over the 
this the 


was enabled to reduce these 


first three months of year, 
Treasury 


obligations by nearly $3 billion. 
With 
prices the 
long term issue in April carrying a rate 
and a 25-year maturity. 


the bond 


Federal Government sold a 


improvement in 


reent, 

the greater part of last year, mar- 

t conditions precluded such a long- 
term offering and new Federal financing 
the 
maturi- 


was therefore concentrated in 


shorte! term less than 5-year) 
Sales of the new long-term issue 


of the announced Treasury 
and local governments have 
the market for borrowed funds 

almost continuously over the postwar 
as tax revenues fell short of the 
This 
tendency is once more carry ing over into 


the c 


so Tal 


pe riod 
steadily rising volume of outlays. 
urrent period, although new issues 


this year have fallen moderately 


April 1960 
below the volume of borrowing in the 
comparable period a year ago. This is 
due in part to improved revenues, but 
may also be ascribed to somewhat lower 
construction expenditures which typi- 
cally involve use of borrowed funds. 


Interest rates lower 


The recent easing of capital market 
pressures was most striking in the area 
of Federal financing, and more particu- 
larly for short-term funds. From a 
peak of 4.7 percent at the start of this 
year, the 3-month Treasury bill rate de- 
percent in early April at 


clined to 2.7 
which point, it was off slightly from a 
year ago. The drop in costs for the 
intermediate range maturities was also 
At the longer end of the 


in U.S 


pronounced. 
the 
down 


range, rise bond prices 


the average yield from 


n of the 


brought 
1.4 percent around the t 
to 4.1 percent in early April 

Stock prices, on the other hand, have 
undergone little net change in the past 
month or so follow ing the sizable mark- 
down which featured the early part of 
the year. Most of the composite aver- 
year-earlier 


hig hs. 


remained below the 


but 


ages 


levels, well abov« previous 


Utility stocks mre Pe | notable exception 
with recent prices remaining close to 


their postwar high and in fact 1 
counter to the general lowe! 


elsewhere. 
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aployment Status of the Civilian Labor Force, 1947-59: Data for Page S-11' 


1947-56 data adjusted to new definitions adopted January 19: 


{Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over] 
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Preduction of Inorganic (¢ hemicals, 1957-58: Revised Data for Page S-24 
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Sulfuric acid (100% H.SO 
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Natural Gas Sales and Revenue from Sales. 1952-59: Revised Data for Page S-26 





1952 
First quarter 
Second quarter 
Third quarter 
Fourth quarter 


Annual tot 


1953 
First quarter 
Second quarter 
Third quarter 
Fourth quarter 


Annual total 


1954 
First qua. ter 
Second quarter 
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Fourth quarter 


Annual total 
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Second quarter ‘ } 
Third quarter i Third quar 
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1. Annual total reflect t ay irter ; 

2. Revisions for 1958 (1st rters, rest he ter f ws: Cr mers (thousand total, 27,842 7 Jential, 25,583; 472; 
2,226; 2,163; sales to cor r f th I nt 5 istrial and commercial, 12,407: 11,341; revenue from sale thousands of dollar 
ndustrial and commer 


Source: Americ 
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mM 
| HE STATISTICS here are a continuation of the data published in the 1959 edition of Business Statistics, biennial Statistical Supplement 
to the Survey or Current Business. That volume (price $2.25) contains monthly (or quarterly) data for the years 1955 through 1958 and 
monthly rages for all years back to 1929 insofar as available; it also provides a description of each series and references to sources of monthly 
figures prior to 1955. Series added or significantly revised since publication of the 1959 Business Statistics are indicated by an asterisk (*) and a 
dagger (f), respectively; certain revisions for 1958 issued too late for inclusion in the aforementioned volume appear in the monthly Survey 
beginning with the July 1959 issue. Except as otherwise stated, the terms “unadjusted” and “adjusted’’ refer to adjustment for seasonal 
variatior 
in Government agencies are not copyrighted and may be reprinted freely. Data from private sources are provided 


Statistics originating 


through tl yurtesy of the compilers, and are subject to their copyrights 





Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 4 = 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | p.).... | | 
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do 


do 


lomestic investment, total do 
ion do 
urable equipment do 
ness inventories : do 


sand services do 
do 
do 

t purchases of goods and services, total | 

bil. of dol 

Government sales). ...... do 
lefense 9 do 
Mase do 





, total 
tax and nontax payments. 
able personal income 


Personal saving § 


GNP in constant (1954) dollars 


n 
- 


Gross national product, total... bil. of dol 





Personal consumption expenditures, total. ..do 
Durable goods do 
Nondurable goods do 
Service 2 do. 


emt we 





Gross private domestic investment, total. ...do-. 59. 
New construction do | 34 
Producers’ durable equipment... do 19. 
Change in business inventories = See 5. 


5 t 
N@Dwom to oom oe 


nw 


n 


Net exports of goods and services do -_ —2. 





Government irchases of goods and services, total 
bil. of dol_.| 81.3 | 81.4 81 
do | 44.9 | 45.0 44 

do 36.4 | Be Rrarcee aes 36. ¢ 


icludes inventory valuation adjustment. ? Government sales are not deducted. 
excess of disposable income over persona] consumption expenditures shown as a component of gross national product above. 
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IRVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | , 
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GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—€ 


PERSONAL INCOME, BY SOURCI 


Seasonally adjusted, at 
Total personal income 


Wage and salary disbur 

Commodity-produ 
Manufacturing only 

Distributive industri 
Service industries 
Government 

Other labor income 

Proprietors’ income 
Business and profe 
Farm 


Rental income of per 
Dividends 

Personal interest 
Transfer payment 

Less personal contribut 


Total nonagricultural i: 


NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
EXPENDITURES 


Unadjusted quarterly tot 
Al! industrie 


Manufacturing 
Durable goods indu 
Nondurable good 


Mining 
Railroad 
Transportation, other tl 
Public utilitie 
Commercial and other 
Seasonally adjusted quarter]s 
All industries. 


M anufacturing 
Durable goods 
Nondurable good 


Mining 

Railroad 
Transportation, other tl 
Public utilitie 
Commercial and other 


FARM INCOME AND MARKETINGS 


Cash receipts from far 
payments, total 


Farm marketing 
Crops 
Livestock and 

Dairy produ 


Indexe: 
loans, unadjusted 
All commoditie 
Crops 
Livestock and produ 
Indexes of volume of fart 
All commoditie 
Crops... 
Livestock and prod 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Revised Federal Reserve ] 
Unadjusted, total inde» 


By industry 
Manufacturing, t 
Durable manufa 
Nondurable mani 
Mining 
Utilities... 


By market groupir 
Final products, t 
Consumer good 
Automotive d 
Apparel and st 
Equipment, in 
Materials 2 
Durable goods n 
Nondurable 
r Revised 
xpenditures of bu 


tRevised seri In 
such as (1) adjustme 


‘ 
I 
t 


lassification, and 
». 6 of the January 1966 
rial Production: 1959 Re 


URVEY ? Includes data r 


r 


94 

109 
for April-June 
, 
idoption of the 
nd 


separati 





108 
11! 
108 
103 


108 
107 
108 





196) base 


1 index incorporates ma 


gerot 
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April 1960 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1959 . . aad a 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of shy | | | Septem. fovem-| Decet Janu Febrn- | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS oe | Mareh | April May June July | August |°°) toby oy a a sry, | March 











GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION— Continued 
Revised } Reserve Inde Physical Volume—C: 
cluding utilitic 


1057 100 


ipment 
enger equipment 
nt 


Or 

Qs 

101 

104 108 

105 7 10 

109 110 
l 


102 | " 


100 ) 103 
do. 95 97 oy 


do... 109 114 117 116 





tSee corresponding note on p. § ? Includes data not shown separately 





Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
tive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


SURVEY OF Cl 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS SALES AND INVENTORIES 
Mfg. and trade sales (sé I f 


Manufacturing, tota 
Durable goods in 
Nondurable goods tr 

Wholesale trade, total 
Durable goods estab! 
Nondurable goods «¢ 

Retail trade, total 
Durable goods store 
Nondurable goods st 


Manufacturing and trade 
of month (seas. ad 


Manufacturing, total 
Durable goods ind 
Nondurable good 


Wholesale trade, total 
Durable goods estat 
Nondurable goods ¢ 

Retail trade, total 
Durable goods stores 
Nondurable goods stor 


MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, INVENTORIES 
AND ORDERS 


Sales, value (unadjusted), tot 


Durable goods industri 
Primary metal 
Iron and steel 
Fabricated metal 
Machinery (includir 
Electrical 


Transportation equipment 
Motor vehicles and part 
Lumber and furniture 
Stone, clay, and glass 
Nondurable goods industr 


Food and beverage 
Tobacco 

Textile 

Paper ‘ 
Chemical oyene 
Petroleum and coal 
Rubber. 


Sales, value (seas. adj.), tot 


Durable goods industri 
Primary metal 
Iron and steel 
Fabricated metal 
Machinery (including « 
E‘ectrical ° 
Transportation equipment 
Motor vehicles and part 
Loamber and furniture 
Stone, clay, and glass 
Nondurable goods indust 


Food and beverage 
Tobacco 
Textile 
Paper 
Chemical . 
Petroleum and coal 
Rubber 


Inventories, end of mont} 
Book value (unadjusted), t 


Durable goods industri 
Primary metal 
Iron and steel 
Fabricated metal 
Machinery (includir 
Electrical 
Transportation equi 
Motor vehicles ar 
Lumber and furnitur 
Stone, clay, and gla 
By stages of fabricatior 
Purchased material 
Goods in proces 
Finished good 
Nondurable goods indust 
Food and beverag 
Tobacco 
Textile 
Paper 
Chemical . 
Petroleum and c¢ 
Rubber ' 

By stages of fabric 
Purchased mater 
Goods in process 
Finished goods 

* Revised. Beginr 
on p. 8-1 cover data for 
9 Includes data not showr 


TRRENT BUSINESS 


INDICATOR S—Continued 


ere includes 
shown below 





April 


1960 





April 1960 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS S—5 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and | == — os — — . see 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | | Senter | 
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ber 
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BUSINESS STATISTICS Febru March April | May June July | August | 


Novem t Janu Febru 
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GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 





MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, INVENTORIES, 
AND ORDERS—Continued | | 


Inventories, er f month—Continued 


Book value (s« 1dj.), total .-.---mil. of dol 49, 921 51,052 | 51, 506 53 52, 241 &2, 51, 51 51, 625 52, 4: ° 53,310 | 53, 900 


52, 
ndustries, total 9 ............do... 28, 408 : , 36 30, 349 | 20,249] 29,347 30 * 30,760 | 31,270 | 
l oumea MEN OE 4, 267 2 , 36 , 312 a 4, 108 | . 3, 870 3, O86 ° 4,200 | 4,320 
° 2, 627 , OAL 2, 6 | 2, 2, 354 2, 158 2. 253 2, ; 2.400 2, 540 
ed metal “ a 3, 008 3, 3, 17! 3, 4 3, 36 3, 411 3,3 . 117 2,912 2, 918 * 3,130 | : 

y (including electrical) _....... 9, 086 » 346 , , 728 9, 802 9, 826 . 9, 807 9, 731 ’ 180 
] 3, 406 , 4! 3 3, 55 ‘ 3, 667 3, 655 3, 639 Q * 3,820 


t 


Transportation equipment 7, 397 7 6, 887 6, 928 7 ’ 7, 380 
Motor vehicles and parts 3, 175 2, 745 2, 811 | * 3, 100 
Lumber and furniture a a . , . 1, 823 1, 855 1, 861 | r 1,910 
Stone, clay, and glass are , 207 2 , 23! , 254 | , 276 1, 270 1,320 1, 336 d ’ 1,370 
By stages of fabrication 
Purct i materials ecoce .. bil. of dol 5 7 &.3 
Goods in process . A do... .f ¢ ¢ 12.0 
5 a 


Finished goods d . do 9.5 








22, 075 





Nondurable goods industries, total 9 ..mil. of dol 21, 513 21, 691 
| 
Food and beverage. ——— | , 75% 4,870 | 4,96 , B47 , 8 4, 832 
Tobacct . icisihiaeasipaen do , 893 » 1, 868 | , 87: ; , 866 1, 930 
Texti . se —o do | 2, , 465 2, 482 | 2, 487 , 40% 2, 516 
do 45 , 45! 1, 463 ] 2) 92 57 | , 473 1, 471 

seclsiniani do 3, 7% 3,702 | 3,606 3,730 | Q 3, 3, 970 

and coal ‘. do 3, 3 | 3, 3: 3, 367 3, 3 | 3, 366 3, 3 3, 33 3, 267 

..do | , OF 1, 015 . , 113 1,114 








ibrication 

naterials — bil. of dol 
do 
do 





New orders, net nadjusted), total ..--mil, of dol. 28,916 | 31,86 s 30, 2 29, 449 29, 610 





| 
Durable goods indt s, total 9 ..----40....| 14,750 ,452 | 15,858] 15,131 | 16,936 | 14,424 14, 560 
-rimaryv met . do 3, 4°0 3, 033 2, » AE 2, SRS 1, 749 , 63s Les | 2, 700 ° 200) 2, 270 
2.575 | 2,06 : ; | , 731 | 7 : 900 | 6 36 wo} 1, 410 

| 506) , 1, 510 

4, 880 
1, 950 


do 2, 87 
2 do 1, 601 
trical do 4, 229 
do 1, 628 
including motor ve- | 
mil. of dol__| 2, 884 | 3, 3, 792 | 3, 333 4, 039 B 2.713 3 i 3,5 * 3,37 3, 280 | 





s, total a 1 5, 416 | 15, | 15,366 
rders . do ; 3 3, 55 3,442]; ; 3, 465 3, 20% 3, 399 | 
led orders 4... do | , 85 11, 604 | i, 62 11, 901 3 12, 039 
| 
1), total_.... ..do 31, 404 30, 827 29, O1€ 30, 449 
13, 974 | y 15, 099 
do 1, 689 , 95 1,870 
do . | , , | , . | ; 920 | 1,039 
do 1, GR5 | , 6 é a a | 798 1,710 7 1, 791 
ling electrical] do ; 4,198 ‘ iz 4, OR2 
do 1,682; 2 , 82% 7 1 92 F 2 075 
equipment (including motor ve- | | 

mil. of dol | 3, 038 | 


..do 





total =~ Ss 14, 784 | 
lers @ do 3, 381 3, , 662 3 ‘ | 
d orders q do 11, 403 , 458 ,748 | 11,776 2, 002 | i 2, 272 11, 965 


unadj.), total do... 49, 097 60,485 | 50,003 50, 605 , 06 51, 477 


tal § — do 46, 097 : 7, 29: 5, 696 | 5, 979 | , 183 7, 853 48, 304 

do... 6, 121 | , 362 5, 5 5, 626 , EF »' 5, 383 5,¢ 6, 520 

do 4,743 | , BRS , 5 , | 3, 56% 3, £ , O2E , 579 | 5, 109 

ted meta do 3, 316 3, 38: 3, 31: 3, 26: 3, 2) 3, 242 3,4 3, 27 3, 270 « 
Mact y (including ctrical do 16, 187 a A, BS , 929 7, 53 7, & 17, 828 .043 | 18,015 | 17,776 
Ek " do | 9, 279 | , 62 67 , 65: , 15 * |} 10,312 , 5 10, 329 10, 096 
Transportation equipment (including motor ve- | 

hicle mil. of dol 15, 955 16, 078 i, . 366 | 16,049 15, 743 5, 687 5, 743 15, 653 


Nondurable g industries, total @ — 3, 132 3, 193 | 3, 397 3,423 | 3,422 3, 319 , 216 3, 17% 3, 208 
| 








BUSINESS POPULATION 
Firms in operation, end of quarter (seasonally adjusted) 
thousands 


New business incorporations (49 States) co’? . number 


16, 650 | 14, 406 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURESG | 
number : , 13 1,071} 1,135] 1,144 , 12% 30 214 


do... 2 100 122 93 | 103 
do 4 137 181 191 3 | 195 
do : 202 | 203 187 192 : 23 | 196 
do... 58 2! 5 i 51 542 563 53% j 7 5 609 
do 32 | | K 103 105 { ll! 





{ dol 58, 502 , 05 , 50, 917 | 51,197 | 54,501 | 54,736 | 50,5 53, 67 60, 94 
| i 


. 3, 160 3, 077 3, 8 3, 07 d 2. OI 
CL 5, O11 | , 589 , 623 ; ‘ , 518 " | 12,061 | 12,595} 10, 770 
22, 5f 18,559 | 15,974] 20, | , 266 3, 82 21 

, . 15,362 | 16,008 3, 0! h, 95 16, 687 

13, 950 , 846 5, 23: 5, 073 5, 359 6, 992 5,323 | 5.6 ; 7 9, 460 


5OT 





do 
do 





per 10,000 concerns 50. ¢ { 52. 0 K, 53 9.4 53.3 58.4 5 5 6 KO. 7 


ata not shown separately. @ Includes textiles, leather, paper, and printing and publishing industries; unfilled orders for r nondurable goods industries 
xl, beverages, tobacco, apparel, petroleum, chemicals, and rubber), sales are considered equal to new orders 7Data are from Dun & Bradstreet, 
r 1958 to include data for Hawaii appear in the January 1960 SURVEY; comparable data for 1955-57 are available upon request 
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Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
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BUSINESS STATISTICS 


PRICES RECEIVED AND PAID BY FARMERS 


Prices received, all fart 


Crops 
Commercia 
Cotton 
Feed grains and I 
Food grains 


Fruit 
Oil-bearing 
Potatoes (incl 
Tobacco 


Livestock and produ 
Dairy product 
Meat anima 
Poultry and ¢ 
Wool 

Prices paid 
All commodities an 

Family living iter 
Production items 
All commodities and 
wage rates (parity 


& 


Parity ratio } 
CONSUMER PRICES 
(U.S. Departme I 
All items 
Special group indexes 
All items less food 
All items less shelter 
All commodities 
Nondurables 
Durables 
Services 


Apparel 

Food ? 
Dairy products 
Fruits and vegetab! 
Meats, poultry, 


Housing 9 
Gas and electricity 
Housefurnishin 
Rent 

Medical care 


Personal care 


Reading and recreat 
Transportation 


Other goods and ser‘ 


WHOLESALE PRICES 
(U.S. Departm T 
All comnmodities 
By stage of proces 
Crude materia 
Intermediate mater 
Finished goods 
By durability of pre 
Nondurable good 
Durable goods 


Farm products § 
Fruits and veget 
Grains 
Livestock 


Foods, processed 
Cereal and t bh ry 
Dairy products ar 
Fruits and veg I 
Meats, poultry, 


Commoditi« 


Chemie 
Cher 
Drugs and 
Fats and oils, ir 
Fertilizer mater 
Prepared paint 
Fuel, power, and ! 
Coal 
Electric power 
Gas fuels 
Petroleum and pr 


Furniture, other |! 
Appliances, hous« 
Furniture, house 
Radio receiver 
Television rece 

* Revised Ir 

taxes, and wage rate 
mModities, see respect 
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te ¢ 
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do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
_.do 
do 
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do 


do 
do 
do 
do 

1o 


do 


de 

do 

do 
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do 


POWER OF THE DOLLAR 


1047-40 = WK 


do 


IN PLACE} 


il. of do 


do 


do 
do 
do 


do 
nd put 
1. of dol 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 


do 
do 
do 
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rrately 


ber 1955 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE—Continued 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 


Construction contracts in 48 Stat rw 
Valuation, total 


Public ownership 

Private ownership 

By type of building 
Nonresidential 
Residential 
Public works 
Utilities 


Engineering construction 
ao 


Contract awards (ENR)&§ 

Highway concrete pavemer 
Total 

Airports 

Roads : ee 

Streets and alleys... 


NEW DWELLING UNITS 


New permanent nonfarm dws 
Unadjusted: 
Total, privately and put 


Privately owned, tot 
In metropolitan are 
Publicly owned 
Seasonally adjusted at ant 
Privately owned, tota 


Residential construction 
places: 
New dwelling units, tota 

Privately financed, tot 
Units in 1-family struectur 
Units in 2-family struct 
Units in multifamily st 

Publicly financed, total 


CONSTRUCTION COST INDEXES 


Department of Commerce 
American Appraisal Co., The 
Average, 30 cities 
Atlanta 
New York 
San Francisco 
St. Louis 
Associated General Contr 
E. H. Boeckh and Assoc 
Average, 20 cities 
Apartments, hotel 
Brick and concrete 
Brick and steel 
Brick and wood 
Commercial and fact 
ick and concrete 
and 
Brick and wood 
Frame 
Steel 
Residences 
Brick 
Frame 
Engineering News 
Building 
Construction 
Bu. of Public Road 
Composite, standard 1 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


Output index, composite, ur 1047 
Seasonally adjusted ¢ 
Iron and steel product 
Lumber and wood prod 


Portland cement, unad 
REAL ESTATI 


Home mortgages insured or 
Fed. Hous. Adn ( 
Vet. Adm ce amour 

Federal Home Loan B 
member insti or 

New mortgage loans of 

tions, estimated tot 
By purpose of loan 

Home construction 

Home purchase 

All other purpose 

New nonfarm mortgag 
estimated total 

Nonfarm foreclosure 

Fire losse 


r Revised ne \ k Mar yr ; ~~ . ~ ae 
§Data for April, Jt - > . Forged at fi iu 
o' Data for Apr J A ; onths, 4 week 
tMinor revisior 
for the previous 1 
products are in the 


447, 928 


219, 605 


at the hn 


material 








April 


1960 


1960 





April 1960 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and . a 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of Fet | | | | 
ebru Septem 
er 


BUSINESS STATISTICS on March A pril May June July | August ‘ 


ve 
be 


| 
October | N 


DOMESTIC TRADE 


ADVERTISING | 
| 


Printers’ Ink rtising index, seas. adjusted 
Combined 1947-49= 100 
Business | 
Magazine | 

| 


Newspa 

Outdoor 

Radio (networ a _“ j 
Television (1 ere ae: 1950-52= 100 


total thous. of dol..| 48,885 55, 556 §2, 51, 919 | | | R, 266 59,031 | 58,5 
luding accessories. . do 3, 632 4 ‘ 3, G87 3, 406 | ’ 3, 107 | 5, 407 4,97 
letries do | 13,863 5, 3, 87 14, 470 ,41! 3,525 | 16,525 |° 15,7 


irinks, confectionery do 10, 848 | ‘ 9, | 9, 853 | , 67 11,921 |" 11 

nsers, etc do 5, 421 B, 1% b, 5,459) 5,% 5, 507 | 5, 63 6,011; 5 
terials do | 6, 112 , O22 § 6, 138 | 5, 828 5, 996 6, 020 6, 

do....| 9,010 ‘ 022 | 12,013 7 i, 13, 147 | * 15, 3 





nd regional 
quarterly total do 
ncluding accessories. - do 
i toiletries do 
irinks, confectionery do 
etc. do 
ials . — do 


..do 








Softee 


66, 405 46, 054 
2, 669 | 683 
645 4,870 | 

, 423 1, 674 
7, 351 5, 566 
9,1 7, 926 


....d0 
do. 
2B | 
4,224 | 3, 587 
13 3,014 | 
d 3, 675 | 
608 

1, 882 

12, 569 


mfectionery 








lies, furnishings 


pees 





© 


thous. of lines ) 5, 3: , 278 | 747 , 06 3, 420 , 60% 5 434) 5,792 5,2 1 283 5, 010 
220,351 | 234, 3 246 71.255 | 250, 50% > 212.027 | 209, 661 
63, 390 } > { 4.7 Ag 2 ) 7 58, 100 

! 151, 561 


ies), total do 
do 742 


do 5, 353 77, 13 Y 95, 547 rf 156, 961 





, 172 2,150} 15,7 , 008 f 14, 398 959 | 1: », 310 12, 187 


do 
5, 035 3, 3 4,750 2 #5 3, 847 


Fir : - do 3, 508 78 
Gener do | 27,607 | 30,7: ’ 35, 7: 37: 25,831 | 24, 38 32 2,927 | 26, 533 25, 833 
Ret do 104, 976 20, 460 35, 767 : t 111,608 | 125, 75 K 153, 1 70 109, 694 


PERSONAL CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURES 


rterly totals at annual rates 
tal bil. of dol 


: do 
i parts do 
i household equipment do 


total 9 do 
do 

beverages do 
do 

do 

do 

do 


do 
RETAIL TRADE 


djusted), total mil. of d 





. do 
grout do 
cle. other automotive dealers.do 
ry, accessory dealers do 
l pliance group do 
homefurnishings stores do 
liance, TV, radio stores. .do 





DI 
Ph 


jing, hardware group do 
materials dealers do 


do 


> aE 
67 


do 
vs’ wear stores do 138 | 179 ii 2 
417 ! 356 2 471 
218 2 | ‘ 275 208 
182 209 


accessory stores do | 322 55 
257 





| 

| 

is stores 9 7" ..do | 
| 


i other apparel stores do 160 
..do 130 ' 218 


nning January 1960, data for Alaska and Hawaii are included. 2 Advance estimate. 9 Includes data not shown separat« 
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Unless otherwise Stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


RETAIL TRADE—Continued 
tail stores— Continue 
stimated sales (una 
Nondurable good 
Drug and propriet 
Eating and drinkir 
Food group 
Grocery store 
Gasoline service 


General merch 
Department 
Mail-order 
Variety store 

Liquor stores 


Estimated sales (se 


Durable goods store 
Automotive grour 
Motor-vehicle, 
Tire, battery 


Furniture and apr 
Furniture, homefurr 
Household-app 


Lumber, building 
Lumber, buildir 
Hardware store 


Nondurable good 
Apparel group 
Men’s and boy 
Women’s appare 
Family and other 
Shoe stores 


Drug and propriet 
Eating and drink 
Food group 
Grocery stores 
Gasoline service st 


General merchand 
Department store 
Mail-order (cata 
Variety store: 

Liquor stores 


Estimated inventorie 
Book value (unadju 
Durable goods st 
Nondurable good 


Book value (seas 
Durable goods s 
Automotive grour 
Furniture and 
Lumber, building 


Nondurable good 
Apparel group 
Food group 

Genera! merch 

Firms with 4 or more 

Estimated sales (ur 
Firms with 11 or more 
Estimated sales (un 


Apparel group ¢ 
Men’s and boys’ 
Women’s appare 
Shoe store 


Drug and proprietar 
Eating and drinkir 
Furniture, homefurt 


General merchar 
Depart n t 
Variety store 

Grocery store 

Lumber, bu 

Tire, battery, 


Estimated sale 


Apparel grour 
Men’s ar 
Women ppare 
Shoe store 


Drug and 
I iting in 
Furniture, he 


p 
} 


Genera! 
Dep 
Vari 

Grocery st 

Lumber, building 

Tire, battery, acce 


e 


e( 
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April 1960 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of Febru- 
ary 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 


| Sentem- | 
March A pril May June July | August — | October 


DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 


RETAIL TRADE—Continued 


nd of month:} 
1947-49= 100 
do 
counts receivable 
percent 
ao 


percent of tot al sale 


lo 


do 
1947-49= I 
do 








EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION 


POPULATION 


erse § thousand 
EMPLOYMENT 


ted number 14 
thousands 3, 05 2 : 23, 42: 23 3, 659 23, 7 12% ’ 12 ‘ 124,606 
ed forces do 70. 689 
do 


thousands 


Itural establishments (USDI 
ka and Hawali) A. thousands 
do 
do 
do 
do v4 
do 16 
do 180 
i natural-gas production | 


thousands ; 204 2 299 


1l4 


y’ : SOY 


113 





nd quarrying do ) 104 110 


minary See note marked “*§” 1 See note marked “o””’ t Revi g August 1959 to include 
ry 1919-Decem ber 1954 appear on p. 27 of the May 1959 SURVEY §Estima or Alaska and Hawaii are included ¢ t 

estimate of civilian population in Alaska (Jan. 1, 1959), 153,000 persons and in Hawaii (Sept. 1, 1959), 603,000 persons Re 
1959 Survey (bottom p. 8-11 @ For 1947-59 figures, reflecting adjustments of 1947-56 data to new definitions adopted 
adjusted unemployment rates, see pp. 22 and 23 of the April 1960 SURVEY 

1 1960 include figures for Alaska and Hawaii; January 1960 estimat 
tural employment, 229 Estimates for agricultural employ} nt and unemployment can | 
udir Alaska and Hawaii (thous 1960—January, 302; February, 52,261; March, 5 


for these State 





S—]; SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS April 1960 
1960 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of meas , ‘ ad | MAY ee 
= a _ ™ : b , ber ber 


BUSINESS STATISTICS i 


EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continu 


EMPLOYMENT— Continued 


Employees in nonagrict 
adjusted (U.S. Dept 
Contract constructior 
Transportation and put 
Interstate railroads 
Local railways and bu 
Trucking and ware! 
Telephone 
Gas and electric utilitic 


Wholesale and retail trad 
W holesale trade 
Retail trade 9 
General merchandise 
Food and liquor stor¢ 
Automotive and acce 


Finance, insurance 
Service and miscellaneou 
Hotels and lodging place 
Laundries 
Cleaning and dyeir 
Government 





Total, seas. adj. (excl. A 
Manufacturing 

Durable goods indu 

Nondurable goods ir 


Mining 
Contract construction 
Transportation and put 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Finance, insurance, and re 
Service and miscellaneou 
Government 
Production workers in manufacturir 
Total (U.8. Dept. of Labor 
Durable goods industric 
Ordnance and acce 


Lumber and wood | 


Sawmills and planing 
Furniture and fixture 
Stone, clay, and gla 
Primary metal indust 

Blast furnaces, 


Fabricated r 

M 

Electrical mac 

Transportation ¢ 
Motor vehicles ar 
Aircraft and part 
Ship and boat buil 

Instruments and rel 

Miscellaneous mfg. ir 


Nondurable goods indu 

Food and kindred pr 
Meat products 

Canning and preser 
Bakery product 


Tobacco manufactu 
Textile mill prod 
Broadwoven fabric 
Knitting mil 
Apparel and other 
-aper and allied pro 
Pulp, paper, and | 
Printing, publishing 


Chemicals and allie 
Industrial organic « 
Products of petroleun 
Petroleum refining 
Rubber products 
Leather and leather pr 


Production workers in mfg., 
Total_. 
Durable goods ind 
Nondurable goods 
Production workers in m 
Indexes of employmer 
Unadjusted 
Seasonally adjusted 
Miscellaneous employment 
Federal civilian emp! 
United States] 
Washington, D.( 
Railroad employees (c 
Tota : 
Indexes 
Unadjusted 





Seasonally adjusted 9 2 

r Revised > IT I t ( tI $s season; t } np r ithe United States in Decer 
marked ‘‘4”’ ! le not "Except ‘ nery 1 transportation equipmen 

ATotal er f 52,95 ka and Hawaii are included eff 

1 13,200 persons and in Hawa 


and August 1959, 
1959) 21,900 persor 





April 1960 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and | __ . — ‘ 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | } | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


Septet 


as | M -— April | May | June | July August - 
ur ‘ 


EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION— ‘ontinued 








INDEXES OF WEEKLY PAYROLLS 


ction workers 1947-49= 100 160. 5 179.9 | 2 244.4 


160. 4 165. 1 7 170. 2 


»duction workers do 
10€ 


workers do 106. 2 105. 3 
HOURS AND EARNINGS 
vars per worker (U.S. Dept. of 


ndustries hours 
do 

tries do 
ime do 
i accessories do 
wood products (except furniture) 

ours 

und planing mills : do 
i fixtures do 
| ass products do 
dustries do 

eel works, and rolling mills 

hours 

‘ products o" ——S 

except electrical — = 
whinery do 


n equipment 9 ...do 
les and equipment. ....-- do 
a 

and repairs do 

i related products... do 
industries... do 


justries... do 

. - do 

ired products 9 7 
..do 

reserving oie do 


do 


mh eo 


ifactures a do 
[ lucts ¥ am e do 
1 fabric mill = do 


do 





ther finished textile prod do 
ied products ‘ do 
snd panerboard mills do 
hing, and allied industries -..do 


Chemicals and allied products eat do 
Industria ganic chemicals enon do 
Products of roleum and coal do 
refining do 

..do 


1 leather products Se 


industries 





do -- 

do 

do 

do 
natural-gas production (except 
hours 

uarrying do 





do 
do 


do 


do 
do 
do 
trade 
do 
nt eating and drinking places) 9 | 
hours 
« stores do 
tore do 


accessories dealers do 


do 
do 
do 


gs (U.S. Department of | 
| 


| 
justries.. dollars..| 88.00 9.2 89. 87 89. 65 7 89. 47 
ustries do 96. 11 97.75 , 96. 80 5. Se %. 70 
cessories do 103. 57 103. 32 105. 06 103. 38 105. 22 
products (except furniture) | | 
dollars. 7 i 7 78. 96 56 20. 19 82. 61 
planing mills do ’ 76. 30 7 5 7 79. 13 80. 95 
res . do 72. 40 2. 76 7 } 74. 6 76. 31 
lass products. ......-.---do. 91. 27 | 92.13 92. 35 
lustries , do 116. 60 7.5 108. 19 104. 81 
s, steel works, and rolling mills 
dollars. .' 25.36! 127.10 | yun.29! 113.09! 118.7% 
r Revised -reliminary 
? Includ lata for lustries not shown separately 
’ nachinery, and transportation equipment. 


89. 06 
06. 52 
106. 55 


82. 42 





124. 00 





s—-i4 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
ESS STATISTICS 


EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 


HOURS AND EARNINGS—Continued 


Average weekly gro 
Labor)—Continue 
All manufacturing ir 
Durable goods ind 
Fabricated met 
Machinery (exc 
Electrical mact 
Transportation eqr 
Motor vehicle 
Aircraft and p 
Ship and boat 
Instruments and 
Miscellaneous n 


Nondurable good 
Food ond kindre 
Meat product 
Canning and pri 
Bakery produc 


Tobacco manufact 
Textile mill produ 
Broadw« 
Knitting 
Apparel 
Paper and ie 
Pulp, paper, ar 
Printing, publishir 


in 


Chemicals anc 
Industrial o 
Products of petro 
Petroleum refin 
Rubber product 
Leather and leat 


Nonmanufacturing tr 
Mining 
Metal 
Anthracite 
Rétuminous coa 
Petroleum and 1 
contract service 
Nonmetallic mir 
Contract constructi 
Nonbuildin 
Building const 


} 


Transportation 
Local railway 
Telephone 
Gas and electric 

Wholesale and reta 
Wholesale trade 
Retail trade 

place . 
General m« 
Food and lic 
Automott 


Finance, ir 


Laundrie 
Cleaning 


Average hourly 
Labor 
All manufacturing indu 

Excluding overtime $ 

Durable goods indust 

Excluding overt 

Ordnance 
Lumber ar 


Sawmills and pl 
Furniture and fixtu 
Stone, clay, and 
Primary meta! tr 

Blast furnace 


Fabricated metal pr 
Machinery (except 
Electrical machiner 


Transportatior 
Motor vehi 
Aircraft and part 
Ship and bo 

Instruments and r 

Miscellaneous mf 


Nondurable good 
Excluding overtir 
Food and kir 
N ’ 
Canning 1 pr 
Bakery product 
r Revised TY 


Except ord: 








April 1960 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 








Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and ae ae : : 1960 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS May | June July | August 
| 


———. = - 
Nover Decer Janu Febru- | 


Septem 
T ber 


he October 


Maret 





EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 


HOURS AND EARNINGS—Continued 


Department of 


ntinued 
Continued 
dollars 
do 
do 
do 


do 


qua 


ibor (qtrly 


LABOR CONDITIONS 


number 
thousands 


‘MPLOYMENT SERVICE AND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE 


thousands 

do 

do 

. weekly average...do 

nploymentd 
average thousands 
mil. of dol 
unemployment 

thousands 


—- 
weekly average do 
rage 


lo 
mil. of dol 


thousands 
, weekly average ...do 
nil, of dol 





udes operations under Federal employee wog . of April 1, 1960 
§ Rates as of April 1, 1960: Commor ry l bor, $3.958, equipment operators, $3 
data are revised to include operations in nd Hawali:; figures for State progran : evise to exclude Federal employees’ 
noted Total insured unemployment includes the program (not shown separately) through Jat ‘ ition dat 
nt expresses average insured unemployment in each month as a percentage of average covered employment for the 1 f nt month per 
mployment data may range from 6 to 8 months 
vrsons eligible for compensation under the Ex-Servicemen’s Unemployment Compensation Act of 1958 (¢ flective Oct 


iod for which data 





Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


BANKING 


Open market paper out 
Bankers’ acceptance 
Commercial and fin 

Placed through d¢ 
Placed directly (fir 


Agricultural loans and 
cies supervised by 
Total 4 
Farm mortgage 
Loans to cooperat 
Other loans and disc« 


} 


Bank debits, total (344 cent 
New York City 
6 other centers” 

Federal Reserve bank 
Assets, total ¢ 

Reserve bank cre 
Discounts and ad 
United States Gov 

Gold certificate res 


Liabilities, total ¢ 
Deposits, total ¢ 
Mem ber-bank re 
Federal Reserve not¢ 


Ratio of gold certificat 
note liabilities comt 


All member banks of Feder 
of daily figures:* 
Excess reserves 
Borrowings from Fed. R 
Free reserves 


Weekly reporting member 
tem, condition, W 
Deposits: 
Demand, adjusted 
Demand, except int 
Individuals, partner 
States and politic 
United States Govert 


Time, exce pt inte rt 
Individuals, partr 
States and politic 

Interbank (demand 


Investments, total 
U.S. Government ot 
teed, total 
Bills 
Certificates 
Notes and bond 
Other securities 


Loans (adjusted), tot 
Commerciai and ir 
To brokers and deale 
Other loans for pur« 


, 


To nonbank financ 
Real estate loans 
Other loans 


Money and interest r 
Bank rates on busine 
In 19 cities 
New York City 
7 other northern 
11 southern and we 


Discount rate, end of m 
Federal intermediate cred 
Federal land bank loar 


Open market rates, New 
Bankers’ acceptance 
Commercia! paper (pr 
Finance Co. paper | 
Stock Exchange cal 


Yield on U.S. Governr 
3-month bills (rate 
3-5 year issues 


Savings deposits, balar 
New York State sa 
U.S. postal savings] 


’ Revised. 1 Rev 
*New series (from I 
a’ Includes Bost 
tRevised series, 
STATISTICcs; January-Jur 
@For demand dene 
loans to banks (domest 
§For bond yields, se« 
qData are as of end 


CURRENT BUSINESS 


FINANCE 


20, 406 
1, 007 


104, 976 


19 686 
18, 415 
27, 954 


704 
1, 309 
13, 804 


37, 918 


28, 164 
2, 489 
1, 123 
24, 552 


9, 754 


66, 335 
30, 015 


20, 424 
962 





2 Revision f inuary 1959 (mil. dol 


shown separate 


Figures through 1958 on 


S. Government deposits and of cash items reported 


ld basis appear in tl 


1s in process of col 


lation reservé individual loan items are gross, i.e., before deduction of 


} 


xcept June figure which is as of June 30 (end of fiscal year). 








April 1960 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and ‘ So en Sa —— _ a 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of Febru | | | Septen 
BUSINESS STATISTICS March April May June July August |" ‘her 

| ike 


| Oct ber | ® 


FINANCE—Continued 


CONSUMER CREDIT f 
(Short- and Intermediate-term) 


end of month . mil. of dol 7 x 5,7 46, 603 


} 


jon joans 


s, total 
anies 


finance comp aniies 


t extended and repaid 
do 
. . do 
goods paper ee do 


..do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

do. 

do 

do. 

_.do 

ite do. 
Other t mer $ paper do 


All other . icavbenseoreiaae 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


i expenditures 
iil. of dol 
do 
q 


do 


, 396 
7, 599 
876 


nvestment accts 


Obligations guaranteed by U.S. Govt., end mo 
U.S. Savir nds ; 
A mout tetand i of month 
Sales, ser 
Redempt 
IFE INSURANCE 
urance:} 
1) & life insurance companies 
mil. of dol. 
domestic and fore gn, total 
mil. of dol. 
yhey 7. 7. 25 7, 23 
-_do. 77 2, ooo 
— ee , a et 
. do 3 ‘ 3,7 3, 798 , 3. 
yneous (U.S — i 22 22, 2 23, 009 23, 194 na . . 23. 479 


x | 


~ 





rary 1959 adjusted data revised as follows Extended—total 3,866; autom »bile paper 1,448 other consumer goods paper 1,102 ust to 1958 bencl 
rate other changes, and to include data for Alaska beginni swnuary 1959 and for Hawati beginning August 1959 Rev nst nt credit extend back to 
: ent credit, back to January 1947. For revisions , October 1958, see the November 1959 Federal Reserve ta for various months through 


unts due to late reporting or adjustments on discontinued series F,G,J,K tRevisions for January—October ! ll be shown later For data 





S-18 


SSS 


Uniess other wise Stated, 


Statistics through 1958 
escriptive notes are shown in the 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 

eee 


and 
1959 edition of 


LIFE INSURANCE—Continued 
Institute of Life Insurar 

Assets, all U.S 

Stocks 


life in 
book value 


Preferred (U.S 
Common (U.s 
Mortgage loans. t; 

Nonfarm 


tal 


Real estate 

Policy loans and pr 

Cash 

Other assets 

Life Insurance Agency M 
Insurance written (ne 

Value, estimated tot 
Group and whol 
Industrial 
Ordinary total 


New Er 

Middk 

East No 

West Nort! 
South Atlant 
East South Cent 


West South Cen: 
Mountain 
racific 
Institute of Lif Insur 
Payments to policy 
mated total 
Death benefits 
Matured endown 
Disability payment 
Annuity payment 
Surrender vali 
Policy dividend 
Life Insurance A 
Premium ineome sy 
Accident and healt} 
Annuities 
Group 
Industrial 
Ordinary 
MONETARY STATIS1 ICs 
Gold and silver 
Gold 
Monetary stock. 1 
Net release from « 
Exports 
Imports 


Production, re porte 
A fri 
Can 
United States 
Silver 
Exports 
Import 
Price at Ney 
Production 
Canada 
Mexicc 
Unites 
Money supply 
Currency in 
Deposit 
I j 


» deposit 
Curré ncy outs 
Turnover of demar 
1.8. Government 
New York City 
6 other center 
337 other reporting cent 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


Manufacturing orporations (1 I nd SI 
Net profit after tax 
Food and k re 
Textile mi 
Lumber and 


or 


ARTERLY 


Paper and a 


’ Revised 

tInsurance 
beginning Janu iry 1959 

* Includes data 

The term “ uljuste 

tRevised seric ,re 
data back to Janu I 

JIncludes Boston PI 

© Effective wit} 
Previously publishec 


vritter 


SURVEY OF ¢ 


M iy 


ANCE—Continued 


June 


ation Manu 


‘URRENT BUSINESS 


October | 
I 


1960 Fede ul 


al and, for most in 


] 


1UStrie 





April 1960 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 





1959 
| 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and | . i 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of N : : . 
| October a - . . March 


Septen 
er 


j 7 
BUSINESS STATISTICS — March | April | ; May June | July August |""} 





FINANCE—Continued 





PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS—Continued 


rporations Continued 
taxes—Continued 
llied products mil. of dol 
ng dc 
s products do 
tal do 
do 
lucts (except ordnance 
port. equip mil. of dol 
] do 
juip. and supplies do 
t (except motor vehicles 
of dol 
do 
do 


Res 
of dol 
$-23 and 


SECURITY MARKETS 


Brokers’ Balances (N.Y.S.E. Members 
Carrying Margin Accounts 


Bonds 


168, 307 74 149, ¢ 147, 625 


142, S83 140, 515 


do 142 165, 266 1 l 147 146, 184 


do 137 149, 690 | 13 7 4 138, 704 
{ stopped 


thous. of dol 121 7 WO, 5 137, 2 119, 101 12 121, 325 


do 
lo 121 7 150, 585 
lo , ake 143, 741 
lo 54 6, 844 5, 505 


mil. of dol 7 5 | 106,638 | 106, 004 

do § 103, 966 103, 343 

lo 525 1, 564 1, 574 

) 117,142 | 117, 751 

0 1] f 114, 053 114, 652 
ri 1,901 l 


i 
1 
d 
1 
1 





te on p. 8-18 2 Includes data not shown separately 

{the International Bank for Reconstruction and Developmer t ywn separately; these bonds are included in computin 
resent number currently used; the change in the number does not affect the continuity of series 
sverage yields on basis of an assumed 3 percent 20-year bond 





S20 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS Ager seo 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1960 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS May ink August | 5¢P%™-| October | Novem Decem- 
ber | ber ber 


FINANCE—Continued 


SECURITY MARKETS—Continued 


Bonds— Continued 
Yields: 
Domestic corporate (Moody 
By ratings 
Aaa 
Aa 
A 
Baa 
By groups 
Industrial 
Public utility 
Railroad 
Domestic municipal 
Bond Buyer (20 bond 
Standard and Poor's ¢ 
U.S. Treasury bonds, tax 


Stocks 


sh dividend payments | 
Total dividend payment 


Finance 

Manufacturing 

Mining 

Public utilities 
Communications 
Electric and gas 

Railroad 

Trade 

Miscellaneou 


Dividend rates, prices, yie 

stocks (Moody's 
Dividends per share, annua 

Industrial (125 stock 
Public utility (24 stock 
Railroad (25 stocks 
Bank (15 stocks) 
Insurance (10 stocks 


Price per share, end of rm 
Industrial (125 stock 
Public utility (24 stock 
Railroad (25 stocks 


Yield (200 stocks) percent 
Industrial (125 stock : 
Public utility (24 stock 1 
Railroad (25 stocks " 
Bank (15 stock 4, 
Insurance (10 stock d 


Earnings per share 
Industrial (125 stock 
Public utility (24 
Railroad (25 stock 


Dividend yields, preferred 
(Standard and Poor's ¢ 


Prices: 

Dow-Jones averages (65 
Industrial (30 stock 
Public utility (15 st 
Railroad (20 stocks 

Standard and Poor’s C 
Industrial, public ut 

Combined lex (5 
Industrial, t 
Capital go 
Consumer 
Public utility 
Railroad (25 
Banks 
N.Y. City (12 
Outside N.Y 
Fire insurance (1 


Sales (Securities and E» 
Total on all registered 
Market value 
Shares sold 
On New York Stocl 
Market value 
Shares sold 
Exclusive of 
Time 


Shares listed, N.Y. Stock 
Market value, ] 
Number of share 





r Revised. » Pre 
§$For bonds due or 
9 Includes data not 
o"Number of stocks rey 





April 1960 


Unless other wise 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | popry- | ' - | nt - oa 
BUSINESS STATISTICS ary March Apri ay une | uly ugu 


Ex} 
Militar 


Merchar 


Pr 
(rover 
Foreigt 
Gold sak 
Errors al 


stated, statistics through 1958 and | - = — 


—— = 

BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (QUARTERLY) | | | | | 
! | 
] 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Septem-| , | Novem | Decem Janu ort March 
er | al ry 


( re 
| Oct er | her ary 


INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


i services, total mil. of dol | 5, 866 
ler grants, net _.do : . | 485 


excluding military trans- 
mil. of dol 
broad do 
tary transactions do 


3, 798 | 


635 


¥45 


5, 422 


ces, total . do 
a 3. 604 


do 
nents in U i. do 
do 
do 


do 


do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Indexes 


rchar " 


iM=100 
1 


do 


do 
isted do 
mports, seas. ad _...d0 
mports, sea Ml . ..-do 


Shipping Weight 








10, 110 


thous. of long tons 
13, 860 


do 
Value 


ng reexports, total q 
mil 


ublics, total 
do 15.3 13 . 18 
do 29.1 46.2 | j 43. 3 28 
do 11.1} 10.8 14 10. 3 


do... r14.4 15.4 20 17.2 15 
do 32.8 31.1 é 38 40 3 i X i r4i 
do 55. 6 59.9 * i 62 5 56. £ 66 
do 55. 8 60.9 5 69.7 63.0 66 





1 Less than $50,000 2 Includes carryovers of approximately $15 million from May and June; appropri component 
ber 1958: 8,889 thous. long tons. 

rments purposes, mainly for valuation, coverage, and timing. 7Excludes military expenditures 

ar} i8-January 1959 will be shown later 

| eategory” shipments and all commodities exported under foreign-aid prog 
hipments (military and economic aid) under the Mutual Security Program Total MSP military shipmen 
sre as follows (mil. dol): February 1959 February 1960, respectively—096.7; 81.2; 136.2; 140.2; 75 6; 114.6; 97. 1; 79.7; 83. 7; 102.2; 105.2; 77.7; 78.9 
ecial category” shipments ¢ Includes countries not shown separately 


rams as Department of Defense controlled cargo 
including, since early 1956, also “‘consumables and construc 





April 1960 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


in the 1959 edition of 


1960 


\ Ma July : n | Novem-}| Decem 


ber ber 
INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF T )S—Continued 





FOREIGN TRADE—Continued 
Value Continued 
Exports of U.S. merchar q 

By economic classes 
Crude materials 
Crude foodstuffs 
Manufactured foodstuff 
Semimanufactures 9 
Finished manufacture 

By principal commoditic 
Agricultural produc 


Cotton, unmanufactur 
Fruits, vegetables, ar 
Grains and preparat 
Packinghouse pro 
Tobacco and man 


Nonagricultural produ 


Automobiles, parts, 
Chemicals and relate 
Coal and related fue 
Iron and steel prod 


ry 


Machinery, total§ 


Agricultural 
Tractors, parts, a 
Electrical 
Metalworking§ 
Other industrial 


Petroleum and prod 
Textiles and manufa 


General imports, total 
By geographic regions 
Africa 
Asia and Oceania 
Europe.. 


Northern North America 
Southern North Amer 
South America. 
By leading countries 
Africa 
United Arab Repul 
Union of South Afr 
Asia and Oceania 
Australia, ineludir 
Colony of Singapore 
India and Pakistar 
Japan 
Republic of Indone 
Republic of the PI 
Europe 
France. . 
East Germany 
West Germany 
Italy. 
Union of Sovi ( 
United Kingdom 
North and South Ame 
Canada 


J 


Latin American R« 


Argentina 
Brazil. 
Chile 


Colombia... 
Cuba 
Mexico 
Venezuela 
Imports for consumption 
By economic classes 
Crude materials 
Crude foodstuff: 
Manufactured foodstuff 
Semimanufactures 
Finished manufacture 
By principal commoditic 
Agricultural product 
Cocos (cacao) t 
Coffee 
Rubber, crude, in 
Sugar 


Wool and mot 


eans, 


sir 
Nonagricultural prod 
Furs and manufact 
Iron and steel prod 
Nonferrous ores, m¢ 
Copper, incl. ore 
Tin, ineluding ore 
Paper base stock 
Newsprint 
Petroleum and pr 


ur 





r Revised Re ] ‘ milar note on { ? Data for s 
included with finished 1 I A t gory, type 1”’ expor @®Comprises pig iron, ser 
other iron and steel produ I prior to Uecember 1958) will be shown later 
marked “@”’, 


i 
imports 





April 1960 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


. 7 | 1959 

Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and | — J 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | popry. | 

BUSINESS STATISTICS aw March April May 


ar} 


' : 
June July August — | oes . 
| er | 


TRAN SPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 





rRANSPORTATION 
Airlines} 


carriers 


arter totals 


43, 029 
do 23 326 2. O63 
do 
10 


millions 
Express Operations 


thous. of dol 


ent iodueeies do 


Local Transit Lines 


t cents 
illions 
mil. of dol 


Class I Motor Carriers (Intercity 


of dol 
do 


mil. of tons 


mil. of dol 
do 


millions 
Class I Railroads 


A. A.R p 
thousands 


do 


mil. of dol 
do 
do 


do 
ent rents 
mil. of dol 
do 
do 


lip! 


mil. of ton-miles 
cents 
millions 


Waterway Trafiic 


trade 
thous. of net tons 11, O10 
do 9, 308 
do i, 612 


thous. of long tons 4, 231 ’ , 74 4, 837 , 542 4, 334 
do... 853 . ; ,2 : 1, 091 


ide operations intra-Alaska and intra~Hawaii, not included in earlier fig 
own separately 
ust, and October 1959 and January 1960 cover 5 weeks; other months, 4 weeks 
959: $22.4 mil, 





1960 


oru 
wy 


S-23 


Maret 





SURVEY 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


TRANSPORTATION— Continued 


Travel 
Hotels: 
Average sale per occuy 
Rooms occupied 
Restaurant sales index 
Foreign travel 


citizen Arrival 


Departur 
Arrivals 
Departures 

Passports issued ar 
National parks, visits§ 
Pullman Co 

Revenue passenger-nm 

Passenger revenues 


U.S 


Aliens 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Telephone carriers 
Operating revenues ¥ 
Station revenues 
Tolls, mess 
Operating expenses, bef 
Net operating incom 
Phones in service, end 


Telegraph, cable, and ra 

Wire-telegraph 
Operating revenues 
Operating expense 
Net operating revenu 

Ocean-cable 
Operating revenues 
Operating expenses, 
Net operating revenu 

Radiotelegraph 
Operating revenues 
Operating expenses, | 
Net operating revenu 





MICALS 
Inorganic chemicals, { 

Acetylene 

Ammonia, syntheti« 


Calcium carbide 
Carbon dioxide, 
Chilorine, gas 

Hydrochloric aci 


(comr 


liqu 
1 (100° 


Nitric acid (100% HNO 
Oxygen (high purity 
Phosphoric acid (106 


Sodium carbonate 


< 


Sodium bichromaté 
Sodium hydroxide 
Sodium silicate 
Sodium sulphates (ant 
crude salt ¢ 
Sulfuric acid (100% H 
Organic chen l 
Acetic acid (synthet 
Acetic anhydride, pr 
A cetylsalicylic acid 
Alcohol, ethyl 
Productior 
Stocks, e7 
In industri 
In denaturir 
Used for 
Withdrawn tax-p 
Alcohol, denatured 
Production 
Consumption (wit! 


Stocks, end of mont! 


lof mont 


denatur 
} 


Creosote oil, produc 
DDT, productior 
Ethyl acetate (85%), pr 
Ethylene glycol, prod 
Formaldehyde (37% H‘ 
Glycerin, refined, all gr 
Production 
Stocks, end of montt 
Methanol, production 
Natiral.....-5--< 
Synthetic 
Phthalic anhydride, pr 


r Revised. 

t Revised series 

§Beginning wit! 
later. 9 Includes data rt 

o' Data (except for ak 


f\r 


t} 


OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


‘ ugust | C4 
Jur 1 ugust | } 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS—Conti 


») PRODUC 


” 4] 
148, 129 
23, 700 
3, 000 
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) Hy 


30, 970 


th data for Janu 
nonthly data for 19 
i Hawaii 
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| October 
er | 


381 
1h 
393 
in 

»,, SU 
184 

23, 230 
23, 274 


ary oY show in 
Tol 


5 1 LYS art 


Park, Hawaii 


d. 


nued 


Novem 


er 


23, 


17 


incrTet 


Decem 
er 


24, 908 


upon re 


500 
500 


187 
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bess) 


ase of roughly 
vailable 
Comparable data for earli 


jue 


April 


1960 





April 1960 


Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—Continued 


FERTILIZERS 


of short tons 
short tons 
do 
do 
do 


Consumpt thous 
Exports, t 

Nitrogvenou 

Phosphate 

Potast 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Import 


terials, total ¢ 


do 
1 other phosphatic fertilizers (100% 


short tons 
nth do 


MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS 


trial), shipments 
»wder of Ib 
do 
shipments 
mil. of dol 
do 
do 


thous 


1 lacquer, factory 


Sulfur (n 
Productior 
Stocks (pr 


of lone tons 


do 


thous 

end of montl 
SYNTHETIC PLASTICS AND RESIN 
MATERIALS 
Producti 
Cellu ri tate and mixec ter plastics 

heet thous. of Ib 
do 


do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 


do 


ELECTRIC POWER 


tr t it 
iu ba otal} 
mil 


of kw 
do 


hr 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
ultimate customers (Edison 
mil. of dol 


rads 


nestic 


Railways 
Residet 
Rural (distinct rural rates) 
Street and hig iy lighting 
Other public authorities 
Interdepartmenta 
Revenue fron ales te 
Electric Institute 


GAS 


+ 


; 

thousands 
do 
do 


Manufactured and mixed gas (quarterly) 
Oustomers, end of quarter, total 9 ... 
Residential 

Industrial and commercial 
of therms 

do 

do 


Sales to consumers, total 9 . mil 
Residential 


Industrial and commerciai 


Revenue from sales to consumers, total 9? 
mil. of dol 
do 
do 


Residential 
Industrial] and commercial 


» Preliminary 
are 


* Revised 
§States represented 
consumption in that 
9 Includes data not shown separately. 
Manufactured and n 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


March | April 


Febru- 
ary 


581 1,491 
6 |" 484, 089 

| 83,044 

+ 326, 695 
62, 689 


271, 328 
153, 100 
48, 461 
10, 987 
48, 412 | 


| 304, 48% 
163, £2 
44, 


126, 272 | 
28, 019 
14, 243 
45, 387 51, 184 


| 
166, 899 | 276,146 | 360, 00€ 


236, 354 
383, 647 | 


265, 920 
299, 965 | 


3,713 
9, 49 
28% 


on’ 
30, 064 
92, 310 
+4, 023 
0, 604 
14, 783 
9 3 
26, 14 


ELECTR 


43, 038 
10, 220 


6, 810 


50, 434 


8, 429 
| 25, 049 


13, 997 


1, O83 | 


454 
1, 150 
56 


842.7 








307 





North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Arkan 
State is as follows: (thous. short tons): 1950—January-March, 316; April-June, 303; July-September, 69; October-December, 73. 
o& Data prior to 1959 exclude protective ccatings 

xed gas revisions for Ist and 2d quarters of 1958 are available upon request 


1959 


] 
June July | August 


October 
| 


May ber 


| 


| 

~——s 
re 

| 





339 
454, 690 
3 852 


316 | 
530, 043 | 
62, 390 

| 
| 


198 
462, 443 
34, 861 
368, 917 
40, 171 


39; 42! 
375, 588 
| 40,138 | 


393, 906 | 
26, 446 


438, 590 
25, 334 | 74, 683 
210, 864 | 233 
’ 130, 265 
3, 239 
9, RA4 
15, 349 


371, 174 
287, 017 
45, 418 
25, 985 | 
34, 857 | 


323, 819 
200, GRO 
32, 641 
6, 122 | 
93, 022 


| 326, 968 
199, 315 
67,118 


135, 795 
92, 385 


76, 514 15, 538 
110, 579 187 
| 

220, 205 


292, 636 


193, 210 114, 563 | 223, 688 | 975 


| 
| 
| 
| 


169, 247 
234, 881 


241, 899 
160, 279 


198, 086 


240, 179 231, 613 


11, 658 
6, 844 
6, GOR | 
23t 
52, 661 


10, 114 
25, 531 


154 





70.9 | 
53. 5 | 
16.7 








as, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma. 


| N 


25, 933 | 
12, Ge | 7,460 | 


ovem 
ber 


} 
| Decen 
ber 


1s 


44 
8&9 
a74 
54 
1, 231 

41 


916. ¢ 








Janu- 
ary 


1960 
Febru Maret 
wy | 


According to quarterly reports from Virginia, 


tElectric-power production revisions fer 1958 appear on p. 20 of the January 1960 SuRVEY. 





through 1958 and 


1959 edition of 


Unless otherwise stated, statistic 
descriptive notes are shown in the 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


GAS—Continued 
Natural gas (quarterly 
Customers, end of quarter 
Residential 
Industrial and comr 
Sales to consumers, tot 
Residential 
Industrial and commer 


Revenue from sales to 
Residential 
Industrial and commer 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 
Beer: 
Production 
laxable withdrawals 
Stocks, end of month 
Distilled spirits (total 
Production 
Consumption, appare 


Taxable withdrawal 

Stocks, end of month 

Imports 

Whisky: 

Production 

Taxable withdrawa 

Stocks, end of mont! 

Imports - 
Rectified spirits and w 


Whisky... - . 
Wines and distilling mater 
Effervescent wines 
Production 
Taxable withdrawal 
Stocks, end of ment! 
Imports 
Still wines 
Production 
Taxable withdrawa 
Stocks, end of ment 
Imports 
Distitting 


materials | 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 
Butter, creamery 

Production (f 

Stocks, cole 

Price, wholes 
Cheese 

Production (factory 

American, whol 


Stocks, cold st« 
American, W 

Imports 

Price, whole 


Condensed and evapor 
Production, case good 
Condensed (sweeten 
Evaporated (unsweet¢ 
Stocks, manufactur J 
Condensed (sweeten 
Evaporated (unsweet 
Exports: 
Condensed (sweeten 
Evaporated (unsweetet 
Price, manufaeturers’ 
Evaporated (unsweet 
Fluid milk 
Production on farms 
Utilization in manufa 
Price, wholesale, U.S. a 
Dry milk 
Production: 
Dry whole milk 
Nonfat dry milk (hur 
Stocks, manufacturer 
Dry whole milk 
Nonfat dry milk (hur 
Exports 
Dry whole milk 
Nonfat dry milk (bur 
Price, manufacturer 
milk (human food 


r Revised ? Preliz 

© Alaska included begi: 

9 Totals include dat 

o Data beginning July 

tRevisions for the ind 
orated milk—January-July i 
products—January 1956-Au 

* Revisions for 1958 are 
whole milk—September 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


total] sales and total reven 
duction totaled 43,600 gal 


yws: Butter and cheese (tota id A 


July 1958; nonfat dry milk—January 


1,984; 2,377; 1,979; 2,431; 2,047; 2,9% 
November, 11,472. 


8, 000 9, 700 
104, 600 | 136, 800 


343 6, 45 
85, 356 567 
2, 997 | 
19, 402 





137 | 


1e) are on p. 24 of the April 


erican 


January 1957-July 
1954-July 1958; fluid milk u 


0 St 


3; 3,385; 4,260; 3,273; evaporated milk 


April 


1960 


160 





April 


Unless other wise 
descriptive 


1960 


stated, 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


of bu 
of carloads 
thous. of bu 


thous 


No 


No. of carloads 


of Ib 
do 


do 


thous 


thous. of 


No. of carloads 


York 
dol. per 100 It 


1 (New 


GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


its, rye, wheat)..thous. of bu 


do 
do 


do 
do 
do 


dol. per bu. 


do 


of bu 
of bu 
ac 


a 
mil. of bu 
thous, of bu 


per bu 
j 


} 


statistics through 1958 and 
notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 


cleaned 
n 


leaned 
} 


No. 2, } 


No. 2, red 


Weighte 
*Revised 
Old er 


ndard 


$Exclude 


"The t« 


» Scatt 


i-percent 1 sture basis: 


{Data for M 


thous 


of bu 
do 
f month . do 
! dol. per bu 


thous 


mil. of bu 
do 
do 
of bu 


do 


-thous 


wheat do 
estic, totalc” mil 
nal cities)q_.. thous. of bu 
merchant elevators, and 
thous. of bu 

do 


of bu 


t tert 


do 
do 


es8l8 
rk northern spring (Minneapolis) 

dol. per bu 
er (Kansas City do 
St. Louis do 
arkets, all grades do 


winter 


vg., 61 


» Preliminary. ! December 1 wsii 


Febru | 


wy 


FOOD AND KINDRED 


© 31, 727 
#28, 410 


2. 227 
2. 028 
2. 041 


2. 162 | 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


| Septem- | 
July August ‘4 33 | October 


March | l y | 


PRODUCTS; TOBACCO—Continued 


"187 331 
14, 244 307 14, 300 


8, 285 | 203 241 


324, 34 
403, 143 
612, 843 


361, 374 934 | 521, 708 
418. 899 € 7 O51 | 446 617 
647, 899 5 71, 747 | 925, 030 


37, 079 
282, 147 
374, 184 
1, 41.2 
419, 579 

ol, 126 

. 420 
335 


795 


211 
067 
O18 


2. 195 


nate of 1959 crop. 


2. 215 
2. 090 


1, 904 | 


2. 191 


ASS 


2. 212 


1. O78 
264, 180 
368, 623 


21,278.6 
391, 378 


2601, 241 


114, 937 


34, 408 


26, 762 


382 


068 


| ew grain not reported until beginning of new crop year (July for barley, oats, and wheat 


nount of pearl barley 


; 


June, 


prior thereto, on basis of varying moisture content 
° Bags of 100 Ib 
ides wheat owned by Commodity. Credit Corporation and stored off farms in its own steel and wooden bin 
September, and December are not strictly comparable with those for other months, largely because of somewhat smaller ver 


or 1958-Jannary 1959 for exports of indicated grain series will be ater 


} 


shown 


from 12 to 25 percent) 


930 


i, 360 


917 
634 


241 
1. 993 
867 
248 


October for corn 


90, 401 


Sl 


1, 441 
&, 702 


1, 256 


40,170 


274, 047 


384, 031 


2, 133. 6 


526,717 


1,074, 638 


458, 257 


33, 099 


7, 627 


2. 243 
2.013 
1. S81 
2. 246 


such data 


369, 722 


540, 605 


29, 400 


2. 293 
2.048 
1, 858 
2. 281 


are not in 


GRA, (28 
331, 742 


497 


OSS 
045 
2. 280 


* No quotation 


1ded 





18, 55 


* 372, 908 


487, 084 


2. 242 
2. 100 
1.979 
2. 248 


258 
123 
2 106 
2. 261 


> 


1ing January 1959 are on 


breakdown of stocks 
juarterly reports. 





S-28 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS April 1960 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and _ . — . 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of = | Santen oe conti 
BUSINESS STATISTICS Mart AT | May | June | Jw August ‘ = October nares em yan N 


CTS; TOBACCO— ‘continued 


FOOD AND KINDRED PRODI 


GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS—Continued 


Wheat flour 
Production 

Flour ho ch Wit 2 } 7 e ‘ 2 21, 670 21, 630 

Operations, percent of | t : 4 7 } 91.6 97.5 88.4 

Offal f short tor ; t 376 374 390 426 409 413 

Grindings of wheat ou ft 2, 884 ; 5, 95 5 5 j, 88 945 51,150 | 49,505 49, 527 
Stocks held by mills, end ter | 

7 | 4, 847 

1, 684 3, 721 


7 
| 
| 


Exports 
Prices, wholesale 
Spring, short patent nneay : | 
l 1 4 5 4 5 5 5. 730 f 5 5 M40 | 5. { | 5. 460 
Winter, hard, short fF l 5. 150 


LIVESTOCK 
Cattle and calves 
Slaughter (federally ir 
Calves 
Cattle 4 | 4 12 I 5 ’ 1, 539 F 
Receipts, principal market 1, 633 { se! 55 2, 197 ? 2, 243 
Shipments, feeder, to 9 ‘ t t ) 295 32 2 3; 1,016 
Prices, wholes ile | 
Beef steers (Chicag 
Steers, stocker an¢ ed I Cit 2 28. f ’ 7 7 2 5. 3 
Calves, vealers (Nat t P ‘ 3 ‘ 5. ( 30. 5 , ) 30. 00 »9. 5 a! = 30. 00 
Hogs | 
Slaughter (federally ins tl f anir 5, 7 652 ’ { l 4,977 f, 767 46 | xs 6, 968 
Receipts, princip ul t 5 2, 9 2 a 551 », 635 », 62% 2, 539 : 16 | 3, 2 5, 462 
Prices 
Wholesale, average 


Hog-corn price rat 
bu. of corn equ 
Sheep and lambs 
Siaughter (federally it 
Receipts, principal mar 
Shipments, feeder, to 9 
Prices, wholesale 
Lambs, average 
Lambs, feeder, 


Total meats 
Production (carca 
slaughter 
Stocks (excluding | 


Exports (including 

Imports (excluding | 
Beef and veal 

Production, insp cle 

Stocks, cold stor 

Exports 

Imports 

Price, wholesale, 

(600-700 Tb N 

Lamb and mutton 

Production, inst 

Stocks, cold storag 
Pork (including lard), | 
Pork (excluding lard 


Production, inspected 
Stocks, cold storage 


183, 74 

Exports { } { ) 6, 82 
Imports x § ) 15, 705 7 11, 88 
Prices, wholesale 

Hams, smoked, cor ’ 50M ‘ 496 450 

Fresh loins, 8-12 lt 446 

Lard 

Production, inspecte 
Stocks, dry and cold 
Exports 
Price, wholesale, refine 


161, 921 
100, 300 
39, 538 


POULTRY AND EGGS 
Poultry 
Slaughter (commercial pr tior nil. of lt 16 } : ‘ 7 545 y 400 
Stocks, cold storage (frozer i of m« | 
ou fit 293, 5 5 215, 31 , 277 513 5 i 200, 700 
Turkeys ‘ 142, 206 
Price, in Georgia produc 


ges 
Production on farms 
Stocks, cold storage, en 
~~ aes thous ‘ 
Frozen cS thous. 0 
Price, wholesale, extras, large (a red: Chicagt 
dol. per doz 315 263 5 - 275 | ‘ 312 K | 
| 


MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS 
Cocoa (cacao) beans 
Imports (incl. shells) _...long tons 3 , at: 20, 885 18, 668 2, 50% 1 | 18,614 8, 048 


215 , 14, 411 
Price, wholesale, Accra (New York dol. per Ib. 368 378 . 381 : 383 . 358 


303 





* Revised. » Preliminary Beginr I [inneapolis prices cover standar i patent and Kansas City prices, 95 percent patent January 1960 prices comparat le with December 
1959: $5.500 (Minneapolis) and $5.145 Kan ity i + 1960, for 8 States (Wisconsin ex« luded); January 1960 figure for cattle and calves, 9 States, 382 thous § Beginning Jan- 
uary 1959. quotations are for 100 | nds of flour in bulk r n in sacks formerly January 1959 prices comparable with earlier data: $5.710 per 100-pound sack for spring wheat flour 
(Minneapolis) and $5.100 for winter (Kansas City shi , prices through 1958 (January 1959 price at Chicago, $33.00) 9 Cases of 30 dozen. 

e Revisions for 1958 for indicated series are as follo I meats, July, 54; pork, December, 18, 924; lard, July, 34, 285; cocoa, February, 22, 215 
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1960 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and —e —_- ——— — 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | ».).1. 
March April May June July August 
| 


Septem- ‘is 
ber October her ary 


Novem-| Decem-]| Janu- Febru- 
- ary | March 
| | 


BUSINESS STATISTICS “7 





FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS; TOBACCO—Continued 





MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS—Con. 


Coffee (greer 
Inventories (roasters’, importers’, dealers’), end of 
quarter thous. of bags” ousuee — aes aa : , 13 a | 8,266 
Roastings (green weight), quarterly total do » . - , a M2 : 5, 678 
Imports do 3, 04 1, 473 2, 369 
From Brazil do 1, 615 738 1, 105 
Price, wholesale, Santos, No. 4 (New York) 
dol. per Ib | 
Confectionery, manufacturers’ sales... ..thous. of dol __| 


360 353 361 
131, 666 | 127, 496 112, 724 


Fish: 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month ..thous. of Ib 53, 77: . 2,! » 2 5, 240,248 7, 232, 009 
8 


uger 
Cuban stocks, raw, end of month 
thous. of Spanish tons ; , a 2, 247 
United States 
Deliveries and supply (raw basis): 
Production and recetpts 
Production short tons 3, 925 2, 367 - 25 7, 27, 79, 589 | 132,639 | 627 849, 769 7 273, 431 
Entries from off-shore, total 9 ... do : 36 | 506, 3 5 37, 787 ’ 714, 619 | 618,316 | 807,704 | 275,623 | 251, 474 605, 046 | 506, 582 | 
Hawali and Puerto Rico do ; ig 71, 63; 36, Of y 97,555 | 181,940 | 243, 007 5A 155, 091 78, 107 30, 808 81, 730 | 














Deliveries, total do 547. i , 767 3, ! 975, 4! . 919, O41 ts esas ASS, 517, 143 |r 785 548, 507 
For domestic consumption - do 2, 83 2, 723, 503 | 96 : 7 1, 772 | 900, 235 992, 427 | 652, 112, 32 545, 400 
For export do , 95: 5, , 007 573 . 10,706 | 13,708| 6 84) 3 3, 107 | 
Stocks, raw and refined, end of month | 
thous. of short tons ; 463 . 1, 078 954 | 5 * 2,082 
Exports short tons 2 981 3uy 336 t 7 498 
Imports | 
Raw sug total 9? do ° 165 i, 193 , 20 25, 414,243 | 440, 431 | , 273 57,050 | 238, 7 279, 761 
Fron ha do 797 | 2: 744): 307, 7 278, 112 | 284, 275 | 022 | 115, 442 77 169, 869 
‘ro lippine Islands. do 399 , 495 06, 525 | 5, 326 125, 158 | 130, 500 17,463 | 3,360 f, 79, 063 








gar, total... . do ©), 5, 477 61 7 7 99, 5c 23, 212 16, 203 3, 830 7, 921 35, 018 
I do 37, 55: »é , 02 51, » Tae 5, 099 4, 839 9, O85 | 25, 900 

dol. per Ib 057 iS 063 065 066 | 4 059 
. 551 5K2 5 550 556 557 549 
O83 OS6 O86 ORS ORR 


dol. per 5 Ib 
| 
9, 696 8, 228 7, 9, 130 | 8, 131 


excl. excise tax dol. per Ib 
thous. of Ib 


incl. shortening):* 

mil. of Ib 97 5. § 5 147. 7 186.8 | ¢ 200.0 | 
und warehouse), end of month | | 

mil. of Ib | 5 ; 114.6 | ’ 111.0 | 
° | 

do 147.6 120.3 

and warehouse), end of month 

mil. of Ib 


ers’ and warehouse), end of month 
mil. of Ib 
lored; delivered; eastern U.S.) 


dol. per Ib 


FATS, OILS, AND RELATED PRODUCTS 


juantities rendered) mil. of Ib 
factory)q do 
and warehouse), end of month 
do 
‘ except wool), inedible: 
quantities rendered) do 
Consumption (factory)4 do 
Stocks (factory and warehouse), end of month 
do 
Fish and marine mammal oils:3 
Productior do 
Consumption (factory)O do 
Stocks (factory and warehouse), end of monthO 
mil. of Ib 
Vegetable oils and related products 
Vegetable o total crude and refined): 
Export liens do 7 
Imports do 3 0. h f 44 
Coconut ol 
Production 
Crude — 28. § .9 38. f 41 
Refined @ do 36 35 
Consumption in end products do 3.3 ; 50. t 51 
Stocks, crude and refined (factory and warehouse), 
end of mont! mil. of Ib 7.4 47 39 
Imports | 22 21.4 15.1 
Corn oil:* 
Production 
Crude 8 
Refined® “ ‘ 8 
Consumption in end products 9 26.0 
Stocks, crude and refined (factory and warehouse), 
mil. of Ib... 29.2 27.9 31.2 30. 5 30.8 


25. 5 25.0 25 26.9 
25.1 26.2 28 25.3 
28.0 24. 26.7 















































end of mont! 


* Revised » Preliminary. 
o'Bags of 132.276 Ib 9 Includes data not shown separately. §Price for New York and northeastern New Jersey. 
comparable data prior to December 1958 not available, except for corn oi] which may be obtained from Census reports AFor data on lard see p. 8-28 

tFor January-November 1958 revisions, see Census report, “Fats and Oils, 1958" (Series M28-1-08). ©Consumption figures 


*New series 
@ Production of refined oils covers once-refined oils (alkali 


qConsumption data exclude quantities used in refining. 
exclude data for cod, cod-liver, and other liver oils, and stocks include only the quantities of these oils held by producing firms. 
fefined) 

¢ Import revisions are as follows (units as above): 1958—Total coffee (Jan., May, Oct.), 1,828; 2,018; 2,053; coffee from Brazil (Oct.), 798; raw sugar, Philippine Islands (Dec.), 2,066; tea 


(Jan.), 8,490; 1950—total refined sugar (Jan.), 30,963; refined sugar from Cuba (Jan.), 22,649. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and ' 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of . erate “Cane 
BUSINESS STATISTICS Mar May , august | S°P%-| Octobe | Novem Decem-| Ja 

De er rer 





FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS; TOBACCO—Continued 





FATS, OILS, AND RELATED PRODUCTS—Con 


Vegetable oils and rel 
Cottonseed:t 
Consumption (crust 
Stocks (at oi] mills), ¢ 
Cottonseed cake and m« 
Production 
Stocks (at oi! mill 
Cottonseed oil 
Production 
Crudet 
Refined @ 
Consumption tn end pr 
Stocks, crude 
end of nm 
Price, wholesale (refine 
Flaxseed 
Consumption (crus! 
Stocks (at oi! mill 
Price, wholesale (No 
Linseed oil 
Production, crude (r 
Consumption in er 
Stocks, crude and re 
end of month 
Price, wholesale (Mir 
Soybeans 
Consumption (crus! 
Stocks (at oil mil 
Soybean cake and me 
Production 
Stocks (at oil mills 
Soybean oil 
Production 


Consumption in er 
Stocks, crude and r 
end of montt 
Price, wholesak 
TOBACCO 
Leaf 
Production (crop esti 
Stocks, de I I 
total 
Exports, including ser 
Imports, including ser 
Manufactured product 
Production, manuf: 
Chewing, plug, 
Smoking 
Snuff 
Consumptior 
Cigarette 
Tax-free I 2 K . 2 } 
Tax-paid . . 2 f n l " 
Cigars (larg tax t f H ‘ 2 Z 414 442,14 


Manufa 


Export 





‘TS 


HIDES AND SK 
Exports 
Value, total ¢ 
Calf and kip skins 
Cattle hides 
Imports 
Value, total ¢ 
Sheep and lamb skins 
Goat and kid skins 
Prices, wholesale (f.0.b. st 
Calfskins, packer, heavy a 
Hides, steer, heavy, native, over 


LEATHER 

Production 

Calf and whole kip 

Cattle hide and side ki; 

Goat and kid 

Sheep and lamb 
Exports: 

Glove and garment 

Upper and lining leat} 
Prices, wholesal 

Sole, bends, light, fo.t 

Upper, chrome calf, B 





r Revised.  Prelir 

1 Beginning August 1959, ju lon mpar 1 published data through July 

2 December 1 estimate 159 cr {For e Census report, ‘‘Fats and Oils, 1958’’ (Series M28-1-08). 

o' Production of refined oils covers only once-refine i refined) 

*New series; data prior to August 1958 are available m reports of the compiling agency (Bureau of the Census). 

9 Includes data for items not shown separately 

* Revisions are as folk init bove Tot ’ N i Jan. 1 
1958), 3,854; imports sheep and lamb skins (Feb. and M 1958), 1,219 and 1,783; exports upper and lining leather (Nov. 1958), 3,746. 





t Nov 468 and Jan. 1959), 54,661 and 27,469; tobacco imports (Dec. 1958), 10,607; total value imports hid« 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


April 1960 


1959 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | »,»,..,. | | | | Septem 
BUSINESS STATISTICS oy March 4 pril May June } July | August -~ . 


i | nae ; : - 
LEATHER AND PRODUCTS—Continued 


| 


LEATHER MANUFACTURES 


thous. of pairs 4, 25) 57, 547 56, 048 


shoes, except athletic, 
thous. of pairs 51, 476 49, 044 


do | oi 10, 425 10, 523 
do 3° 2, 318 2, 195 
do 27, 797 

do 


do 


do 
do 


" 
do 


ttle hide upper 
1947-49 = 100 
per, Goodyear welt 
1947-49= 100 138. 8 a 2.7 142.7 150. 6 146.7 
do l 2 2 130, 4 2 132. 132. 0 132. 0 132. 0 





im quality 





IBER ANUFACTURES 





LUMBER—ALL TYPES 


Manufacturers Assoctation 


SOFTWOODS 


» 139. 967 


W estern pit 

Orders 5 ‘ 5 7 587 651 
Or do__. 52 26 357 + 376 
Product do... 7 §2 § 7 74 699 
Shipment do 5 3 ’ 27 7 818 
ks T rt el I do , 845 3 i * “ " 1, 842 
Price, w Por § I rds, N ue be } 
R. L. ( er)§ dol. per M bd. ft 75 2H : : 81. 030 


HARDWOOD FLOORING AND PLYWOOD 


Flooring 
Maple, bee« nd 
Orders, new ‘ .._M bd. ft 3, 050 .é , 125 : 5 a 3, 2, 925 2, § 
Orders lke ] 3 . ._.do 12, 800 32! 3, 3, 275 2, | OF t ‘ . 10, 
Productior 4 ’ ..do. 3, 160 q i { 3, » 4 2, 85 
do. 3, 000 3 
do... 11, 400 , 67! 11, 600 


Shipments 2, 
Stock . 
Oak 
Orders, n« do....| 05, 060 q 91, 028 
Orders, unf nd of mont! do... 72, 518 3 | 80,928 
Productior altbinads 70, 769 85, 913 
Shipment : do... 76, 666 : 4 | 89,343 
Stocks (g¢ nill, end of month ia 77, 062 7 
»lywood (except tainer and packaging), gtrly. total 
Shipments (market M sq. ft., surface measure | ‘ pahes . ° | 





§ Not comparable with data through 1958 


r Revised Preliminary ' Not entirely comparable with data prior to month noted. 
* Rev f ust 1958: 78,323 M bd. ft 





S-32 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


————— 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of e “ee j N , 
Rad , May June July gust Septem-/ | ovem- Jecem 
. , ; Au | ber etober| “ber | ber 


BUSINESS STATISTICS > 
. as 


METALS AND MANUFACTURES 


IRON AND STEEI 


Foreign trade 
Iron and steel products (ex 

factures and ferroalloy 

Exports, total t ‘ 
Steel mill products* 
Scrap t fated 

Imports, total f 
Steel mill products* 
Scrap Foul 





Iron and Steel Scrap 
Production and receipts, total tl 
Home scrap produced 
Purchased serap received (net ) 2, 53¢ ‘ ’ . f 
Consumption, total d ? 7 0 ' “re 
Stocks, consumers’, end of montt ) ! 846 oom a 


Ore 


Iron ore (operations in all U.S trict 
Mine production , a a » eer o a ' 123 gon | 
Shipments from mines 4 P 4 : ’ Of. fs, 098 
Imports tf. 2 - y . e215 : ai 
U.S. and foreign ores ar era 

Receipts at iron and steel 7 t ‘ m4 , 7 763 ' , j ie as 
Consumption at fron ar F : — 1 on 

Exports, incl. reexports 9 

Stocks, total, end of mor 
At mines 
At furnace yards 
At U.S. docks 


Manganese (manganese 


Pig Iron and Iron Manufactures 
Pig iron: 
Production (excl. blast fur t ff 


Consumption 
Stocks (consumers’ and 


Prices 
Composite 
Basic (furnace 
Foundry, No. 2, 
Castings, gray iror 
Orders, unfilled, for 


Shipments, total 
For sale 
Castings, malleable tror 
Orders, unfilled, for sa 


Shipments, total 
‘or sale 


Steel, Crude and Semimanu factures 


Steel ingots and steel for « 
Production 
Percent of capacity 
Index 
Steel casting 
Shipments, total 
For sale, total 
Steel forgings (for sale 
Orders, unfilled, end « 
Shipments, total 
Drop and upset 
Prices 
Composite, finishe 
Steel billets, rerollir 


fr 


Structural shapes (carbon 
Steel scrap, No. 1 heavy 
Composite (5 market 
Pittsburgh district 


Steel, Manufactured Products 


Barrels and drums, steel, he 
Orders, unfilled, end of mont! 
Shipments 

Cans, metal, shipment 

total for sale and ow 
Food 7 
Shipments for sale 

Closures (for glass container 

Crowns, production 

Steel products, net shipment 

Total (all grades) 

Semifinished product dc { } 

Structural shapes (heavy t I f d 41 55 5s 57 277 ¥ | 

Plates _. 55 5 6 70 7 ‘ 434 | 
Rails and accessories 7 y { 47 | 





ae » Preliminary I ent tmen I l t furnace production of ferroalloys 
Revised (becinnir ! 1 SURVEY) t f n meta tures classified by the 
see note marked ‘‘*”’ : 

*New series (from Burea fthe Censt Dat eginning Jar 5 d the April 1960 SURVE 
for 1958 for total and steel r t ts export nd import t WI tl { 1960 SURVEY tom p 32 

t Scattered revisions for 19% I request 

o& For 1960, percent of t lated nr pacity f January f 148,570,970 tons of steel; for 1959, as of Ja ry 1, 1959 (147,633,670 tons 
a , a 2 mapa weighted r f sumer t I pr r I age), delivered, following markets: P district, Chicago, Phi 

an Francisco 


Revision for January 1959: 405,006 
industry as steel mill products but formerly omitted fron 


to include exports of secondary tinplate (January 1959, 177 


April 


1960 


1960 





April 1960 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 





Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and joni a 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of Febru. | | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS | E March April | May June | July August | 

a 





Novem 
ber 


Septem October 
i 





METALS AND MANU F ACTU RES—Continued 








IRON AND STEEL— Continued 
Steel, Manufactured Products— Continued 


| 

| 

Steel products, net ipments—Continued 
Bars and tool steel, total thous. of short tons 9% , 282 , 337 5 606 | 
Bars: I nel. light shapes) do 6 f Ms 969 368 

R rcing do 217 2g 2! 3 142 
Cc do 33 2 RS 

Pipe and tubing do 7 Kr, , 113 a 2 554 
Wire and wire p ucts do.. 27% iy x 29 192 
Tin mill prodt 52 : Be 314 
Sheets and strip (i electrical), total . >» . 5 , 17 3, & 1, 463 
Sheets: Hot rolled 9! S et 459 
Co lex do a ’ , 52 Pe , 607 718 

Fabricated structural steel 
Orders, new (net)..... thous. of short tons 2 f 205 242 : 259 
Shipments do : 260 2 : 36! 239 
Backlog, end of month do . , 87% , 922 7 , 717 1,679 
NONFERROUS METALS AND PRODUCTS 


Aluminum 
Production, primary, domestic_thous. of short tons : y 55. 2 53. ¢ 57.3 79. : , | 8.2 | 7 53.7 163. 0 
Estimated recovery from scrap@ A do | 3: , 2 37 37 : 39. & 38.0 
Imports (genera | 

Metal and alloys, crude do 
Plates, sheets, etc.t do 
Stocks, primary (at reduction plants), end of month 

thous. of short tons 
primary ingot, 99.5%+ dol. per Ib 
TY } 


























g and ingot (net mil. of Ib 
do 
do 
do 











e copper thous. of short tons 7 98. 3 10.6 

y do 20. 6 K 130. 2 
res do YW 102. 9 | 

res do 24. { K 27.3 
Secondary, recovered as refined do ‘ 2: 26. 2 
Imports (genera 
Refined, unrefined, scrap@t do 31.3 5 31.5 
Refined do 3.5 3.8 5.0 
Exports 
Refined, scrap, brass and bronze ingots do 25 2 24.2 
Refined do 








ned (by mills, etc.) do 
1 of month, total do 
do 
yti N.Y dol. per Ib 
1 foundry products, shipments 


Oor 





r mil. of Ib 
Copper w t roducts® do 
Brass ar r foundry products do 

Lead 


Producti 
1i re 





{ short tons 
ao 
do 


do 


" und in process@® 
thous. of short tons 
and antimonial@® 
thous. of short tons 
do 
ll consumers..do 


dol. per Ib 


100.0 


121.2 

147.3 
40. 
1300 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Import 
Ore@t? long tons of | 
Bars, pi et do | , 37 , 662 > , BAL ‘ 2, 47 2, 399 

Estimated recovery from scrap, total@t dc . 955 2, 1% 2, Ol . 1, 745 1, 930 
As metal do | 23! 255 5 i 315 250 285 | 

Consumpt pig, tot do , , 510 , 775i , 45 , 035 5, 600 4,760 | 
Primary do , 24! , 700 ‘ , 0OE 3, 210 2, 185 3, ‘ - 

Exports, in reexports (m ] do x 153 K ‘ ‘4 106 2% 7 5 173 

Stocks, pig (industrial), end of month do 22, 422 21, 755 . 20, 9 22, 645 22, 995 23, 060 5 5 27, 285 | 26, 765 . 

Price, pig, Straits ( rompt dol. per Ib 1. 0303 x 5 1. 0231 1. 0233 ‘ 1 } 991 On! 1. 0097 1. 0000 

Zine | 

Mine prod 











thous. of short tons 36 37 K 3 36.7 31.8 31 
Imports 
Ores ana : entrates > do ° . * v oO. ¢ 47 
Metal (slat ) do 5 16. 5 
Oonsumption (recoverable zinc content 
Ores® do 
Scrap, all types do 21 
Slab zinc 
Production (primary smelter), from domestic and 
foreign ores thous. of short tons t 74 { 5 65 58. 3 
Secondary (redistilled) production, total do 5.3 | 5.3 5.4 5.0 4 3 3.9 
Consumption, wricators’, tote' do 7.0 | 87 90. 1 06.0 65 60 62. ! 
Exports{ do : .4 ‘ 2 2 3.0 
| 








Stocks, end of month 
Producer melter (AZ! do 200. £ 
Consumer do 83 
Price, prime Western (St. Louis) dol. per Ib_.| 1142 








206. 203. 9 196.0 160.4 182.0 192.0 193. 0 3 76. 2 
79. 76. 3 76. 4 86.2 90. 2 93.2 92. 6 \ 95. 0 
1100 1100 | 1100 | 1100 1100 | 1100 | 1133 | 213 1250 























r Revised » Preliminary ! Part of August 1959 production is included in December 1959 data. ® Basic metal content 
\ Revised effective with the February 1960 Survey to include monthly estimate of secondary aluminum recovered by nonreporting producers 

§Data for 1958 have been adjusted to industry totals based on the expanded survey of producers introduced in January 1959. It is believed that the same general level of revision (increase 
of approximately 8 percent) could be applied to the 1957 estimates. Revisions for 1958 are shown in the January 1960 SURVEY 

t Revised effective with the February 1960 SuRVEY to include monthly estimate of lead recovered from nonreporting secondary smelters and lead recovered from copper-base scrap; revisions 
for 1958 are shown in the February 1960 SurRVEY 

#' Consumers’ and seconds ry sme Iters’ stocks of lead in refinery shapes and in copper-base scrap 

t Scattered revisions for 1957-58 are available upon request 





S—34 


TRREN 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 


descriptive notes are 


HEATING 


Radiators and convector 
Shipments 
Stocks, end of montl 
Oil burners:2 
Shipments 
Stocks, end of 1 
Stoves and ranges 
Shipments, total 
Coal and wood 
Gas (inel. bun 
Kerosene, gasoline, a 


ont 


, dome 
ralow 


Stoves, domestic heatir 
Coal and wood 
Gast 
Kerosene, gasoline, a 


Warm-air furnace 
shipments, total 
Gas 
Oil 
Solid fuel ‘ 
Water heaters, gas, shir 


MACHINERY 
Blowers, fans, and unit ! 
Blowers and fans, new 
Unit-heater group, new 


Foundry equipment (nev 


monthly ave 
Furnaces, industrial, 
Electric proces 
Fuel-fired (except for he 


new 


Industrial trucks (electr 
Hand (motorized 
Rider-type 

Industrial truck 
hipments 


Machine too} 
New order 
Domestic 
Shipments, tot 
Domestic 
Estimated backlo 
Other machinery and e« 
Construction machine 


Tractors, track] 

Tractors, wheel (cont 

Tractor 

ind tracklayir 

Farm machines ar 

excludin tractor 
Tractors, whee 

highway type 
-umps (steam, power 
orders 


shovel k 


ELECTRICAI 


Batteries 


Household electric 
Ranges (ine), bu 


Refrigerators anc 
Vacuum cleaner 
Washers, sales bil! 
Radio sets, production$ 
Television sets (incl. cor 
Electronic tubes and set 
Insulating materia nm 
Insulating matertal 


Steel conduit (rigid 


Motors and generators, qt 
New orders, index 
Polyphase induction n 
New orders, gross 
Billings 

Direct current motor 
New orders, gross 


Billings 


’ Revised » Prelit 
3 Represents 5-weeks 


ABegirining January 19 


o'Includes data for 
equivalent) in December 1 
tRevisions for gas heat 
*New series 
© Data exclude 


sale 


§Radio production oon ’ 


and March 1960 cov 


APPARATUS, EX¢ 


from Bear 


the 1959 edition of 


lay June 


T BUSINESS 


~eplem 


Ly (ugust her 


METALS AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 


EPT ELECTRIC 


AND APPARATUS 


EQUIPMENT 


0 in 
i 


59 a cl 
g stove I l m-a t J lary 19 June 1958 

r ly d for January 1947-N 
exports) totaled 1¢ 


lels; television sets fr 


of Gowe 


afe avai 
yvember 1958 w 
400 units in February 1960 
ude combination models 


reque 


t 


later 


Data for 


March 


Tune 




















Septen 


Apri 


1960 





April 1960 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


‘ 1960 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and : 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of j 


. - | | | Septem. | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS — March | April | May June July | August | — Oct 


PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS 





of short ton 
end of mo_.do 
do 
dol. per short ton 28. 80 28. 75 
t mine ao 14. 763 13. 391 


thous. of short ton 
eliveries, tota 

us. of short tons 83, 25e 34, 758 30, 9A 
do 14, 400 12, 632 

do p 286 241 

lo ] 17, 2h 16, 367 


do 7 ) 9, 006 


229 34, 931 


do 
er i of mont} 
thous. of short tons 


stries, total 


hort ton 


i 
do 


lo 


do 
lo 
nt plants), f.o.t 


per short tor 


PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS 


19, 179 
260, 040 257, M4, 52 72, § 264, 004 
17, 651 , 5 22, ASt 2 29, 976 31, 20¢ 
474, 071 , 67 M07, 5 22, 889 


do 111, 52% 126, 219 ] 24, 127, 991 130, 366 
do 1, 682 1, 262 2, 24: 2 I 056 1, 398 


do 197, 204, 648 7, I 72, 75 170, 543 
do 12, 899 13, 064 2, 554 », 5 2, 5 11, 378 


j | 
Okla., group 3)__dol. per gal 115 - 120 | 2 : I - 120 . 105 
exc). taxes), service stations, | | | 
following m« dol. per gal 211 213 21 21: 213 7 218 2 207 211 





wy ° Includes data not shown separately § Includes nonmarketable catalyst coke 
be shown later as follows: Oil wells completed (August and September); domestic demand—jet fuel (February-September I nts 

is (January-Septem ber) 

ind Hawaii are included as part of domestic supply and demand beginning with January 1959 and January 1960, respectively 

‘ 


January-August 
apy i smounts for these States 


series affected. Data beginning 1960 for jet fuel and kerosene are not comparable with earlier data because jet fuel for usé or aircraft is now classified 
is product was reported primarily as ‘‘jet."” 


| 
th 
f note 





descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS—Continued 


Refined petroleum products—‘ 
Aviation gasoline 
Production 
Exportst 
Stocks, end of month 
Kerosene :§ 
Production 
Stocks, end of month 
Price, wholesale, bulk | 


Distillate fuel oil 
Production 
Importst 
Exports! 
Stocks, end of monttl 
Price, wholesale (N.Y. Harbor 


Residual fuel oil 
Production... 
Importst_.....- 
Exportst_-....-- 
Stocks, end of montt 
Price, wholesale (Okla 

Jet fuel:§ 

Production 

Stocks, end of month 
Lubricants: 

Production. 

Exports}. ....-.- 

Stocks, end of montt 

Price, wholesale, bright 


Asphalt: 
Production... 
Stocks, end of month 
Liquefied petroleum gase 
Production 
Transfers from gasoline plant 
Stocks (at plants, terminal 
refineries), end of montt 


Asphalt and tar products, 
Asphalt roofing, total 
Roll roofing and cap 
Shingles, all types 


Asphalt siding 
Insulated siding 
Asphalt board product 
Saturated felts 


PULPWOOD AND WASTE PAPER 
ipwood 
Receipts 
Consumption 
Stocks, end of month 
Waste paper 
Consumption 
Stocks, end of mont! 


WOOD PULP 
Production 
Total, all grades 
Dissolving and sp 
Sulfate 
Sulfite 


Groundwood 
Defibrated or explod 
Soda, semichem., scr 
Stocks, end of month 
Total, all mills 

Pulp mills 

Paper and board m 
Nonpaper mill 


i" 


Exports, al] grades, total 
Dissolving and special 
All other_. 

Imports, all grades, total! 

Dissolving and special 

All other 


PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS 
Ali paper and board mill 1 
Paper and board, total 
Paper 
Paperboard 
Wet-machine board 
Construction paper 


r Revised » Prelin 

t Revisions for 1958 w 
tillate fuel oil exports (January 
ary and November 

§ See last sentence of 1 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


1 


54, 295 
811 
1, 122 


102, 863 
102 


27, 874 
13, 861 
1, 950 
55, 821 

1. 80 


June 


10, 828 
1, 180 
14, 623 


7,314 
27, 364 
101 

53, 745 
1, 841 
1, 182 
120, 962 


096 


10, 930 
1, 35¢ 


12, 887 


7,995 | 
4, 958 
1, 281 
8, 402 


| 
ber 


PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS—Continued 


174, 148 
093 


25, 581 
15, 312 
1, 887 
59, 429 
1. 40 


8, 199 
7, 987 


4, 867 
1, 026 
8, 378 

240 


10, 655 
Y, ¥B6 


residual fuel oil imports, t 
3 exports (January 


August 


July | August |°°Pptem- 





October 


j 


Novem-| I 
| be 


or 


Jecem- 
ber 





8, 886 
32, 396 


008 | 


26, 949 
13, 487 
2, 403 | 
59, 506 

1. 40 | 


8, 788 
8, 044 


13, 229 


| 
28 286 | 


ransfers from 
; wood pulp 


9, 509 
954 
12, 203 


9, 992 
30, 701 


008 





151, 030 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 

29, 147 
21, 050 | 

1, 339 
58, 587 
1. 50 


8, 186 
8, 435 | 


4,718 


6, 626 
10, 224 


74 
5, 573 


15, 470 


25, 190 


3, 77 
1, 445 
2, 326 


gasoline 
exports 


10, 467 
1, 036 
11, 923 


11, 043 
26, 817 


103 


60, 110 
1, 789 
1,195 


OVS 


31, 206 
22, 938 
1, 409 
53, 261 
1. 60 


8, 900 
8, 741 


4, OAR 
1, 477 
8, 950 


250 


4, 822 
10, 048 


6,019 
17, 681 


20, 785 


2, 881 
1, 021 
1, 860 
59 
822 


61, 62 


2, 630 
, 209 
177 


rll 





' 233 


plants 


June an 


anuary 
August 


April 1960 


Septem ber 
, unport 


dis- 
Febru 





April 1960 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 





aE = 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and | 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | F 


a i a  -~4 4 ebru- . » | Septem-| as Novem-| Decem Janu Febru 
BUSINESS STATISTICS ary | staren | April May June July August ber | Octobe | ber om ary ry 





“PULP, PAPER, AND PRINTING—Continued 





PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS— Continued 


Paper, except building paper, newsprint, and paper- 
board (American Paper and Pulp Association) 
Orders, new § thous. of short tons 1, 008.0 
Orders, unfilled, end of month 9 do | 0. 6 761. r 725.2 
Production do | 2 y , 7 ‘ , * , 05 1, 191.8 
Shipments 9 do 36. 2 2. ! . 08. 3 990.8 
Stocks, end of month 9 do 580. 9 
Fine paper 
Orders, new do i2. 3 f 5. f 3 f y 142.9 
Orders, unfilled, end of month do 
Productior do 
Shipments do 
Stocks, end of month do 29.6 . 28.3 30. : 120.3 


Printing paper 
Orders, new do 37 37 x 395.0 
Orders, unfilled, end of mont do J 476.4 408. 
361.1 q 376. 


Productior do 
Shipment do . oe 358.9 K y 374. 
r nth do | * 246 , : 250.1 p 255. 
book paper, “A” grade, English 
o.b. mill dol. per 100 Ib_.| 5 5. 2 > 16. 45 


us. of short tons 327 343. ! 334. : 318.3 329. ! 333. 1 

do 168.1 | 53. 3 160.9 57 173.2 

do $11.7 327 35: 346. 5 33¢ 315. 4 & 5 322. 6 

do 316. 3 a 353 343.2 335. ¢ 313.1 3° 5 32H. 4 

of month do 103. 4 97.7 5. § 108. 9 109. 5 





16, 45 


Newfoundland 
466.0 511.9 34. 6 51. 2 2 535 f 532.8 
416.2 453.2 7 5 ‘ 535.6 5: 560. 6 602. 6 








m mills 
end of montt r 259. 6 318.3 275, 237. : 207.5 198, 2 














_— | 149.6 161.8 Ma 7 7.9 | 2 7 149. 2 77.3 
§ nts fr mill de 155.0} 159.2 5 155. 6 179.5 | 
Stocks at mills, end of month . | 21.7 | 24.3 21.3 19.2 | 


i 

] 

| 
Consumpt by publishers” | 384.5 457.7 | 440.0 492. 4 | 

Stocks at and in transit to publishers, end of | 
month." thous. of short tons..| 636.3 | 578.5 660. 4 646. 2 
Import do....| #351.6| 410.3] 430.7 77 2) 434.1 | 4621] 460.5 

Price, rolls, contract, delivered to principal ports | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


dol. per short ton..| 154.40 134. 40 134. 40 3 134. 40 134. 40 134. 40 134. 40 


Paperboard ational Paperboard Association): | | 
Orders, new thous. of short tons , 255 3 1, 384. 2 $ 375.2 | 1,282.4 1, 367.1 1, 463 
Orders, unfilled, end of month do 7 M7. 4 { 478.6 550. 6 532. 0 483.2 
tal do oY | 346.2 | 1,351.2 3 l 7 1, 200.5 7 1, 360.1 1, 479. 7 
| x 06 85 5 93 


Shipping containers, corrugated and solid fiber, 
shinment mil. sq. ft. surface area 
Folding paper boxes, shipments, index of physical | 

volume 1947-49 = 100 


10, 034 








136. 5 


PRINTING 








Book publication, total number of editions , 073 , 57 |} 21,500 1,048 | ? 1, 189 
New book booneeenes ..do. 873 , oe 968 | 71,120 822 2046 
New editior RA ve ‘ 277 | 312| 2380 226 | 2243 














RUBBER AND RUBBER PRODUCTS 








RUBBER 


peeves long tons. 47, 345 51, 991 41, 483 38, > 46,914 | 49,252 

Stock nd montt OREEa = wet 79, 657 78, 871 78, 157 | 2, M4, i 5 80, 106 78, 208 
Imports, incl ng latex and guayule do +48, 917 48, 584 44, 347 | 4 j 7, §2 * 45, 334 47,643 48, 378 
Price, wholesal moked sheets (New York) 
dol. per Ib. . 301 . 315 . 340 ; 350 370 400 410 


Synthetic rubber 
Productior on 102, 297 | 111,377 | 108, 477 | é 106,716 | 114,316 | 119, 031 . 128, 532 
Consumptior * i " 87, 393 95, 089 79, 739 ‘ 91, 695 93, 734 91, 037 06, 98, 504 
Stock r n . ..| 187,181 | 183,866 | 182, 939 91, 179, 569 | 176,604 | 183, 516 ‘ 190, 607 


Exports_ ideo “do...-| 16,143 | * 21,972 | + 25,847 | : 28,193 | 26,261 | 23, 729 17, 984 


Reclaimed rubber 
Productior 25, 290 29, 310 9, . 27, 863 265, 276 28, 28, 255 
Consumpt ia \ anienemraes 24, 471 27, 869 q 20, 24, 9 23, 042 22, 914 25, 26, 022 
Stocks, end of month a ‘ 27, 504 27, 582 23, 23, 448 25, 949 26, 165 27, 27, 393 


TIRES AND TUBES 


Pneumatic ca g3 
Productior . thousands 10, 270 :, 7, 796 10, 204 


Shipments, ‘ ———— a &, 551 , , O08 9, 10, 237 
Original equipment ; j oa i 2, 805 3,3 , Of 3, 3 3, 392 : 34! : ci “ 3 , 333 
Replacement equipment . 5, 611 > 2 h, 356 6,756 7, 166 , RE . 5, 833 
Export oa mea ce 135 bt) F 156 


23, 019 , 86: , 87: ’ 19, 088 26, 943 
97 145 


Stocks, end of month ‘ . 
Exports (Bur. of Census) ais oF 75 ‘ 





Inner tubes 
Production a inal Mecad 4, 094 4, 459 . 38 y y 6 > 7 4, 3, 756 3, 3, 899 
Shipments ‘ oa eal = 4, 316 4, 435 3, 928 3, 3, 872 583 3, 6 é , 097 3, 135 5, 391 
Stocks, end of month o~ . 7, 364 7, 629 216 is , 848 , 918 10, 536 8, 924 


Exports (Bur. of Census) ied 69 75 7 80 6: 5 71 83 85 





| 















































* Revised » Preliminary. | December data exclude estimates for tissue and miscellaneous papers. 2 Data for months noted cover 5 weeks; other months, 4 weeks. 5 Beginning 
January 1960, data are based on a new definition of a book and are not entirely comparable with those for earlier periods. * Motorcycle tires are included beginning January 1960. 9? Data 
exclude estimates for “tissue paper.”” o As reported by publishers accounting for about 75.5 percent of total newsprint consumption in 1958. * Revision for June 1958: 411.0 thous. short 
tons ' Revisions for September and October 1958, respectively (long tons): 41,355 and 45,314 





Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


Production, finished cer 
Percent of capacity 
Shipments, finished ¢ 
Stocks, end of mont! 
Finished 
Clinker 


CLAY CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


Bhipments: 
Brick, unglazed (ex 
tructural tile, except f 
Sewer pipe and fittir 
Facing tile (hollow 


Floor and wall tile 
glazed 
Price index, brick (cotnt 


GLASS AND GLASS PRODUCTS 


Flat glass, mfrs.’ shipr 
Sheet (window) gla 
Plate and other flat 


Glass container 
Production 


Shipments, don 
General-us« 

N arrow-nech 

Wide-mout! 


glasses, and 


Beverage 

Beer bottk 

Liquor and wine 
Medicinal and tollet 
Chemieal, household 
Dairy products 


Stocks, end of mor 
GYPSUM AND PRODUCTS 


Crude gypsum, quarterly tot 
Imports 
Production 
Caleined, production, qu 
Gypsum products sold or u 
Unealeined use 
Industrial uses 
Building use 
Plasters 
Base-coat 
All other (inel. K 


Lath 
Wallboard 
All other § 


APPAREI 


Hosiery, shipments 
Men’s apparel, cuttings:4 
Tailored garment 
Suits 
Overcoats and topcoat 
Coats (separate), dri 
Trousers (separate), dr 
Shirts (woven fabrics), dr 


Work clothing 
Dungarees and wal 
Shirts 


Women’s, misses’, juniors’ outer 
Coats 
Dresses 
Suits 
Waists, blouses, and sl 
Skirts... 


’ Revised Data 

§ Comprises sheathing 
4 Data for March, Jur 
ARevisions for Januar 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Apri 


1960 


160 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


% 

Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and oe — 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of |p,» | ] | Septem 
BUSINESS STATISTICS ~- Mareh | April May June July | August _ 





TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Continued 


COTTON 


thous. of running bales 
K0-Ib. bales 
thous. of bale 
do 
end of month, 
do 
1c 


do 
do 
lo 
do 
lo 
do 

nts per It 
14 market 


per It 
per | 


n widtl 
near ya 
of sq. yd 34, 006 


de 14, 012 


cents per Ib 

8 oz/yd__cents per yd 
x72 do 
4()-iT ‘5 x 44-48 do 


MANMADE FIBERS AND MANUFACTURES 


mil. of It 


dol, per Ib 76 . 7 2) 82 
newt | K 3 | 3: 3 | 33 33 

en fabric | 
total 9 ¢. thous. of linear yd ‘ v e ‘ : —_ 602, 204 
xc]. tire fabric) _..d0 4 on , 6 3 a oe BR5, 047 
nylon mixture oun 79, 3 a . 83, 155 
J | i | 
thous. of sq. yd 13, 924 16, 023 14, 8 13,719 | 13, 642 
SILK | : ; | _ , | ™ 
. thous. of It g 248 D } ‘ | 1, 097 ‘ ] Hi24 
lenier.... ae dol, per It 4.11 3 | 4 09 3 4 4.56 
totalt thous. of linear yd a . ied 7, 242 

WwooL 

$25, 547 515 20, 552 | 20, 390 
* 16, 457 15, 043 


clean basis 
..thous. of Ib. 20, 265 23, 069 22,699 | § 27 20, 892 21, 682 . 
“_— * 14, 583 | § 16, 135 13, 041 12, 92 514,148 9, 776 13,612 | § 15, 558 





25, 317 35, 173 31, 218 29, 31¢ 26, 079 20, 569 18, 837 25, 212 23, 2 2 21, 465 
r 12,056 | 14, 084 12, 347 | * 13,125 9, 750 7,191 7, 367 646 9, 046 }, 573 v0 9, 758 


* Total ginnings of 1958 crop. 4 Total ginnir 


tt ‘ —s 
clean content?! _..do 

minary Ginnings to December 13. 2 Ginnings to January 15 ' Data cover a 5-week period 
le ’ Data are for month shown. 
ngs to end of month indicated, except as noted 

June, September, and December 1959 cover 5-week periods and for other months, 4 weeks; cotton stocks and number of i ss are for end of period covered 


’ Revised 
§ Less than 50 
§ Total ginr 
qData for Marck 
Inelude ta not shown separately 
for 1957-58 are available upon request. 


tScattered revision 





S410 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS April 1960 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1959 1960 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS [ 


| | July | August mo 


Novem- | Decem- 
Octobe | : 
ber tober ber | ber 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Continued 





WOOL AND MANUFACTURES 


Wool prices, raw, clean ba 
Good French combing 
Graded territory, fine 
Graded fleece, 3/8 bloc 
Australian, 64s, 70s, ge 
Knitting yarn, worsted, 
wholesale price 
Woolen and worsted wover 
Production, quarterly tota 
Apparel fabrics, total 
Other than Government 
Men’s and boys 
Women’s and ct BAe 
Prices, wholesale, suitir wb. 7 
Flannel, men’s and boy F 


108. 1 
Gabardine, women’s ar 


92.4 








AIRCRAF 


Manufacturers of complete 
Aircraft, engines, propeller 
Orders, new (net), quarts 
Sales (net), quarterly tot 
Backlog of orders, tota 
For U.S. military c 
Civilian aircraft: 
Shipments th f . { 12 65, 06 { 5 75.950 | 1038 76. 911 
Airframe weight t { 19 91 7 | 2,160.0) : { 17 4434.5 | 2048.9 


Exports (commercial and 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


Fac tory sales, total 
Coaches, total 
Domestic 

Passenger cars 
Domestic 
Trucks, total 
Domestic 


total 


Exports, total t___. 
Passenger cars (new and t 
Trucks and buses 

Imports (ears, trucks, bus« 
Passenger cars (new and 

Production, truck trailers 
Complete trailers, total 

Vans 
Trailer chassis, produced for 

Registrations: © 
New passenger cars 
New commercial cars 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


American Railway Car Instit 
Freight cars: 
Shipments, total 
Equipment manufact 
Domestic 
Railroad and private 
New orders, totalt 
Equipment manufacturer 
Domestic 
Railroad and private 


Unfilled orders, end of mn 
Equipment manufact 
Domestic 
Railroad and private 


Passenger cars (equipment nm 
Shipments, total 
Domestic 
Unfilled orders, end of mn 
Domestic 


Association of American Railr 
Freight cars (class I):§ 
Number owned or leased 
Held for repairs, percent 
Locomotives (class I 
Diesel-electric and elect 
Owned or leased, end 
Serviceable, end ofr 
Installed in service 
Unfilled orders, end of 


Exports of locomotives, tot 
dustrial types) 





* Revised » Prelit 
2In addition to unfilled « 

made in December 1959 
o'Data cover comy 
ONew registrations in 1960, respectively 
{Scattered revisions for nm exports a mpor { an ht car le iVailable upon reque 
§Excludes railroad-owned | t f r 


November 1959 


GOVERNMENT 
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NITED STATES 


ECONOMY 





Income a ie ty 


RELICATIONS 


times an- 
stional in- 
y, May, 
:ddition, 
Vumber 
iined in 
Income 
pplements, 


issues 30 


tly com- 
ed income 
ning with 
the 1954 
text in- 
nomy as 
accounts, 
e accounts 
the needed 
view and 


the esti- 


The at- 
ind funda- 
iational 


income and product accounts with full statis- 
tical coverage back to 1929, 249 pp., $1.50. 


+ + + 


PersonaL Income sy States since 1929. 
The record of each State’s progress as meas- 
ured by income, with exhaustive statistical and 
explanatory data. 229 pp., $1.50. 


ee + 


Income DisTRipuTion in the United Stetes by 
size, 1944-50. Describes sources and methods 
used in determining the distribution of the 
Nation’s purchasing power according to size 
of family income. Latest data appear in Sur- 
vey of Current Business. 86 pp., 65 cents. 


+ + + 


Income OF Hawa. Prepared at the request 
of the Territory of Hawaii, this report fur- 
nishes a comprehensive case-study of a regiona! 
market. 73 pp., illustrated, 55 cents. 
+ + + 

Busivess Statistics, 1959 Biennial Edition. 
A basic reference volume for businessmen and 
economists, providing a roundup of the statis- 
tics reported in the monthly issues of the Sur- 
vey of Current Business. 351 pp., $2.25. 


| with the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., or the nearest 
ommerce Field Office. Check o money order 


rders. 
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